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VER the fecent sau Setar is the last three years or so— ‘and the second half by a busthess recession in the United States. — 
e have gone through both of the catastrophes which Yet we have come to the end of it in 1954 with a year oftremen- 
pessimists had warned us might \ well plunge the world dous expansion in western Europe and over a large part of Asia, 

ck ito the state of economic stagnation reached in the while the volume of international trade as a whole has increased, 

have had, first of all, a sharp fall in world in spite of the contraction of the American market, to a new record 

‘pri ter these had risen to a giddy height in level. 

vorean boom of 195 is Suddenly the foreign” exchange One. of the lessons that has emerged from the whole of this 

ngs f primary producing. countries slumped, and it seemed — “experience is that international trade has much more resilience and 

; might set in motion a cumulative ‘process - -of expansive power than people imagined immediately after the war. 

: B deciend: and slackening business spctivity, as it: t did Behind the pessimistic thinking of the immediate post-war period — 

SOR ep che 2. Ee -* was the assumption that the further growth of world trade was 

real | danger in 1952. Business men were completely dependent on the exchange of goods between the 

nee ntion of providence i in the fact that. -undeveloped areas, supplying raw materials, and the industrial 

boom and the tremendous expansion countries, supplying manufactures, chiefly capital goods. In fact, 

Sah the defence programme happened to the big expansion of international trade in recent years has been 

untervailing force at the time. But hardly - chiefly due to increasing exchanges of goods within fairly homo- , 

th - slump in commodity markets, than we geneous regions like western Europe ‘and North America; to a 

econd of the foredoomed catastrophes of the large extent it has been a matter of industrial countries at various 

nerican business recession. — ~ stages of development and with differing specialised skills buying 

en, that in the last three years or so, from and selling more and more goods to one another. Even in the trade 

51 onwards, the. odds have been heavily in capital goods these industrial countries seem to have provided a 

: of any sort. Roughly, the first half of © rather bigger market for exports from one another than all the 

ead in world pe eodiy ae. ait oe aoe areas of the world Le ‘together. 
eee 4 ‘ 


he 


ly $ 
a aes Seadiers proportion of its annu 
than a country in the early stages of eco1 
on the other hand, the total demand of an industrial country for 


capital goods, required merely in order to replace and renovate | 


_ its existing stock of equipment as parts of it wear out each year, is 
often considerably greater than that of an under-developed country, — 
even when the latter is adding ass fast to its meagre stock of 
capital equipment. oh oe ce Fae 
Wealthy Buyers “4 ete f 

’ So far as manufactured consumer goods z are concerned, the pre- 
Sebtecrance of the industrial countries as import markets is even 
more blatant. It is only in the early stages of capitalism that an 


industrial country can hope to live, as Britain did in the nineteenth — 


century, by the mass export of a simple product like textiles to poor 
countries in Asia and elsewhere, simply because these countries 
were not sufficiently advanced to manufacture the product them- 
selves. It is precisely in the field of textiles that the first efforts 
of the under-developed countries tend to be concentrated. There- 


after they cease to be mass markets for imported consumer goods ~ of the scope for: i increas s 


until their living standards have risen to the point where ordinary 
people can afford things | like motor-cars and refrigerators. Then — 
there is a further stage in the development of a wealthy community, | 
when its citizens like to pick and choose among imported specialities _ 
and buy them in preference to a home produced article. Think of 
the chief export markets: for British cars—Australia, glia i and — 
the United States. They tell the whole story. 

‘So international trade turns out to be less dependent on ‘the 
demands of the under-developed countries than we used to think. | 


But that does not wholly explain its continued vigorous expansion. 
in the face of economic disturbance and contracting markets, first - 


in the east with the’ commodity slump and then-in‘' the west with 
the American recession. A number of factors: have contributed to- 
this happy outcome, including the strength of the American arma- 
‘ments boom lasting until the middle of 1953. But the central feature 


of this period, and certainly. of the latter part of it during the © 
American business recession, has been the strength of the west 


_ European economy. Granted ‘that this United States recession has — 
turned out to be a pretty mild affair, that there have been other 
_ helpful circumstances throughout the ‘last three years, such as the — 
flow of American aid to the rest of the world, it still remains true 
that if there had not been this autonomous force making for 
economic expansion in western Europe, world trade would inevit- 
‘ably have suffered. At best, it would have stagnated—just holding 
its own with the help of ‘artificial stimulants like American aid 
_ shipments—but it might easily have contracted sharply. As it is, 
this prosperous nucleus in western Europe has continued to send 
out ripples in ever-widening circles over the rest of the- globe. — 
In the past year they have even reached the shores of the United 


States, helping to sustain a buoyant American export, trade at a. 


time when the home market was weak, 

‘The Dollar Position | x 
One thing is clear: western Europe. poult not have made this | 

remarkable come-back in the world without first getting rid of the 


Dey ee of the dollar shortage. I do not mean that even now 


the long-term dollar problem has been solved. But there has, in 
fact, been a steady dollar surplus earned over most of the past three 
years. Without this, it is extremely doubtful whether many of the - 


- west. European countries would have been prepared to take the owes a great 


_ inevitable risks attendant on a policy of expansion. The attitudes — 


of governments have changed dramatically since 1951. Everyone — principle of the 
an see that they are thinking a great deal less about dollars tel ‘tions still seems to be b 
a —they | even talk. Tess. about them—and a ares deal mors about — 


2omic eae ee But, 2G 


- economic windfalls of 


tourists. “Milter TS 
required by the North — Atlantic — 

another substantial source of goo that 
two or three years. 
: However, . 


of Europe’s dollar balance 
goods and services—s 
ei he errr of re 


another. There: are few under-developed t 
has been a comparable rise i in exports during the p: 
years, when oraiimepe = in es eae sales to the 
has ponicde ety he oe “ 
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“foods atid raw Sierigl rk is an interesting fact that pte ri 
case, in ‘spite of the fierce drive to reduce dollar expenditure: 
rasa of American” 5 


manufactured goods into western BE 


end to ee ‘Americahe raw commodities from other sources ha 
- American industrial know-how.) ce ma il 
The way in» which western Europe has’ 


“special study by the Gatt (the General ; greement on 
Trade) which sits in Geneva. One of its. conclusions is 
rapid increase in the output of a range of dollar commo ties | 
cluding such things as" sugar, tobacco, ‘copper and ot etals. 
in the colonies of Britain and other European countries as~pla’ ed 
a large part in the process. So has the growth of oil y i 
the British protected. States of ae oy 
Bahrein—and ge e in th ing area. A 


- dollar subs fair an 
certain of the colonie 
dollar commodities in 
by only ten per cent. ove! 

Indeed, it may well | 
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"WeON the United States the President’s annual message on ‘ The 
State of the Union ’ is the Parliamentary equivalent of the Address 
from the Throne in Britain. Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his third 

> message on the State of the Union this week, took as his text 

the assertion that every human being—not just Republican but, by 
implication, Democrat as well—is divinely endowed with dignity and 
worth and inalienable rights. 

' Mr. Eisenhower proceeded from that text, which he fortified with 

“a quotation from the Psalms, to propose to the Congress a considerable 

‘pattern of legislative proposals, many of which would be placed by 

political scientists 

under the category 

‘of welfare ~ statism. 

‘Thus Mr. Eisenhower 

‘used the somewhat 

‘ritualistic occasion to 

‘Tecognise the verdict 

‘of last. November’s 

‘elections, and to de- 

‘clare in effect and by 

implication. that » the 

‘two-year political 

‘counter-revolution in 

the United States has 

‘Tun its course, and 

is, to all practical 

‘intent, now at an end. 

‘The - readmission. of 

Democrats to the. 

‘category of first-class 

‘citizens was conveyed, 

‘not only by quotation 

‘from Holy Writ and 

‘by legislative pro- 

pels deriving from 

“Roosevelt’s and Tru- 

‘man’s times, but also 

“by a total absence 

of any reference to 

those alleged short- 
comings of Demo- 

‘crats in the past 

which have been a 


‘Primary tenet of the- president Eisenhower delivering his annual message on ‘The State of the Union’ to a joint session of 
the United States Congress on January. 6 


Republican creed over 
the past two years. 
It would be unrealistic to expect that all trace of the counter- 
‘revolutionary period-would now disappear from the Washington. scene. 
Tn that the United States now has a chief executive of the one party, 
sand a parliamentary majority of the other party, it does have one 
“attribute of coalition government. Legislation, to be enacted, must be 
the product of a coalition process. But while the United States Con- 
‘Stitution permits one party to hold the White-House and ‘another the 
Congress, it does not require that in such circumstances the Con- 
gressional majority be recognised in the Cabinet or in civil service 
Datronage. There will undoubtedly be some ‘carry-over from the 
counter-revolutionary period in the area of patronage and _ public 
‘employment. Anda number of Mr. Eisenhower’s Republican followers 
are far from ready yet to join him in recognising the equal dignity of 
Vemocrats. 
- Tt could be added for balance that there are Democrats who feel 
and express, in the very midst of all the new harmony talk in Washing- 
ton, the idea that it is actually their own Democratic Party which 
njoys the superior claim to moral virtue, particularly to the Christian 
Virtue of tolerance. 
_ Then it should be noted that the President’s message was by no 
jeans devoid of political consideration. There were twenty major, and 
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Mr. Eisenhower’s Message to Congress 


By JOSEPH HARSCH 


several more minor, proposals for a new legislation in the message. 
Such a mass of legislation, even were it all non-controversial and 
desirable, would give any legislature a taste of indigestion. It cannot 
possibly all be enacted. The President, by proposing, gets credit for 
proposing. The legislature in the hands of the Opposition Party in- 
evitably will fail to pass all of it. Democrats are not unaware of 
the position it puts them in today. They will seek ways and 
means of making the score even:“Hence total harmony is scarcely to 
be expected in Washington throughout the next two years of 
the eighty-fourth Congress of the United States, 

However, Mr. Eis- 
enhower did not pro- 
pose in his message, 
nor could he execute, 
even if he desired to 
do so, a_ substantial 
further liquidation of 
the policies and pro- 
jects of the twenty- 
year Roosevelt- 
Truman _ revolution. 
The partial liquida- 
tion process is clearly 
at an end. Mr. Eisen- 
hower has offered the 
Democrats what 
might be called poli- 
tical coexistence in 
Washington. Finally, 
he has, in~ effect, 
offered them the bait 
of what might be 
called a revival of 
welfare statism in re- 
turn for their support 
for his foreign policy. 
He. offers them higher 
wages, increased hous- 
ing and school 
projects, a massive 
highway building pro- 
gramme, more hydro- 
electric power~ dams 
in return for those 
measures which he 
deems necessary to a 
foreign policy built round the alliance. Most of all, he wants cuts in 
tariffs and other trade barriers, and funds for capital investment abroad. 

Whether his proposals are sufficient to the needs of ani alliance policy 
remains to be seen: particularly whether the aid programme will be 
sufficient to keep Japan from sliding away from Washington’s influence. 
But it is an alliance policy, and Mr. Eisenhower has come to accept 
the fact that he can have it only with the support of Democrats, and 
for that support he must pay a price. The end of the atmosphere of 


counter-revolution is a large part of the price. 
—‘ At Home and Abroad’ (Home Service) 


Among recent books on American history and sociology are the following: 
Ford: The Times, the Man, the Company, by Allan Nevins, with the 
collaboration of Frank Ernest Hill (Scribners, 45s.); Fabulous Chicago, 
by Emmett Dedmon (Hamish Hamilton, 25s.); Stories on Stone: a Book 
of American Epitaphs, by Charles L. Wallis (Oxford, 30s.); and S panish 
Speaking Groups in the United States, by John H. Burma (Cam- 
bridge, 30s.). Other publications include: The Desert Rats. The History 
of the 7th Armoured Division, by Major-General G. L. Verney, D.S.0., 
M.V.O. (Hutchinson, 21s.) and Commando Extraordinary, Otto Skorzeny’s 
Repparggplg Ex plotts, by Charles Foley (Longmans, 15s.). 
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of the west German parliament, Dr. Gerstenmeier, taised a prob- — 
lem that we shall all have to face soon, He said that as soon as 


“the struggle with” Russia’ for the 


croe oka atthe Western Powers should start 
vee ‘no line — 


~ unification of Germany. ‘Without German unity’, he said, 


“cold war’ 

“There can ‘be no doubt that, on this point, Dr. Crecsteaiicer was 
zt eeatang for all his countrymen. Those Germans who support Western 
‘i European Union and the Paris Treaty do so partly because they — 
_ believe that the strengthening of western Europe will make it easier — 
to negotiate with Russia and so bring nearer the day when eastern 
ae ‘and western Germany can be united under a single, freely elected 
4 et government. Those Germans who oppose the Paris Treaty—that is, 

in particular, the German Socialist Party—have exactly the same pre- 
x occupation with unity. The German Socialists are neither opposed to 
yan ~ the rearmament of their country nor convinced that without rearmament 


a 


they could have obtained unity. But they differ from-Dr. Adenauer — 


and his supporters in that they believe that, before Germany is 
*-rearmed, we ought to see if the threat of rearmament can move the © 
. Russians from the purely negative position they took up a year ago. 


ee ae Bifferente in Priorities 


ie > .. © In other words, the difference between Goveraniens se Opposition ; 


_ in Germany is one of priorities. Both have this problem of unity in 
. the forefront of their minds and so have a great many people outside 
_» Germany. After my talk last week,* a listener wrote to ask if there was 
. ‘a diplomatic solution’ to this problem. He might have added that if — 

_- there is no diplomatic solution, then there is no solution at all. The 
\. west German Government has solemnly undertaken not to go to war to 


-. a diplomatic solution? . 
-. I do not believe there is a solutions in shee short run. i a long run, 
. _of course, one just does not know. The pattern of world power is 
_ changing every day, and it may well be that in ten or twenty years’ 
time the reasons that make Russia want to hold on to eastern Germany — 
‘will no longer apply. But when we talk of German unity, we mean 

pails: within the next year or so, and I cannot see that coming. 
One reason for this pessimistic view.was given by a Labour M.P., 
str. Donnelly, during the last Labour Party Conference. ‘ The plain 


and, during those ten years, two completely different social and 
_ economic systems have grown up’. That is an argument we cannot 


._ ignore. We used to talk glibly, round about the end of the war; of © 


ay _*re-educating ’ the Germans, and then we discovered that it was a 
"great deal easier to say than to do, It is bound to be even more 


ti ‘ten years or more of totalitarian communism in addition to thirteen 
_ years of totalitarian nazism. 


_ brings communist. armies to within 150 miles of the frontiers of 
- Holland and only a little further from those of Belgium and France. 
_ Whether you think of that line as defensive or as offensive, it is a 


fact, which Russia has known for certain since the big-scale revolts | 
aye ~ of June. 1953, that, after ten years’ experience of communism, the 
test), _ overwhelming majority of the east German population would vote 
_ against it, if ever they were released from the grip of the Russians. — 
"ice So to ask Russia to give up eastern Germany is to ask her to. face 
a military readjustment, an economic problem, and an immense eae 
loss of face. I cannot see anything that the west Could offer Russia — 
to mcaipiogts for all that. I know that some People have Se et 


af Se, a, 
te 


ie WILLIAM. ‘PICKL 
N a speech reported at the beginning of last week, the Sneakers 
the Paris Treaties had been ratified by all those who signed them, — 


» can be drawn under the second world war, HO end can be put to the 


“recover any of its lost territories, and cannot break that pledge, even if 
_ jt wanted to. So the listener’s aoestiag sums up the ae. Is ere 


fact is’, he said, ‘ that for a decade already Germany has been divided 


~ difficult to re-re-educate the east Germans, when they have had ~ 


_. There are also a military ‘atid a political problem. East ‘Germany ‘ 
‘is part of the Russian front line. Keeping her in the Russian zone 


7. _ valuable one to the Russians who hold it, And finally there is the 


ES 
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or oe prepare to st 


Germany is a propo 
sides know it. And beyo 
- doubt it was right that 
tory, but the result is t 
So we have to og 


fa that of the Poles. eed "Concha, who v were: ol 
have conveniently forgotten the sufferings. of the | 
altogether and nobody Sugecsts. that the west ought ‘to 
in order to save them, so ° 
the east Germans should make « us change our plans, e 
The other suggestion, which one hears much m 
that the division ‘of Germany is a danger to all 
_ Germans will never forget the loss of their eastern p 
some day, if circumstances allow it, they will be ready to 
them back. I do not know whether that is true or ne 
that if it-is true, what is called the reunification of | 
_ Not put an end to the danger, and might even increase 
use this argument forget that Germany is divided not 
into eee ie the pean zone is the its shat. se ee 


Shatner ibe Elbe ana a4 Oder, there's is are ‘an even | 
that.a united and stronger fe: gene hihisrpe fights, too, tc 


called, would not solve Sit, ‘and we must find other ays « of cop 
with it. Bs a kee Ss Wer 4 ; 
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F this talk is called ‘The Farmer and the Housewife’ and not 
_*The Farmer and the Public’ or ‘The Farmer and the Con- 
‘sumer’, it is for a definite reason. Consumers, including house- 
‘-M_ wives, eat what farmers produce; the public, including housewives, 
pays taxes and puts up with import restrictions in order to keep home 
agriculture in good shape; but it is the housewife who actually chooses 
what shall go across the shop counter into her basket and eventually 
on to the family table. That settles what the grocer and the baker and 
the butcher andthe dairyman find it worth while to stock for her 
benefit; and the better she likes it, the more she is willing to pay for it, 
the keener they are, in turn, to offer good prices from which the farmer 
benefits. If she does not choose to buy it, for whatever reason, there is 
‘no use in talking about its cost of production. It has simply turned out 
to be one of the farmer’s mistakes. 


Out-of-date’ Viewpoint 

Does this sound obvious? Or does it have a curiously out-of-date 
‘ring about it? I should say both. It is obvious because, however deeply 
‘the fact may be-buried under official agreements, it is the farmer’s job 
to provide the housewife with what she wants, not the housewife’s job 
to mop up, like a sponge, whatever happens’ to be produced by the 
‘farmer or any other supplier. It is out of date because for a long time— 
indeed, from 1939 to last year—the housewife had no say in what 
should be produced, and at what prices, and in what qualities. For 
almost all staple products these things were decided over her head, at 
the national level. And the results, in terms of beef and bacon and milk 
and flour and butter, and their prices in the shops—and the prices paid 
out of the other family pocket, the taxpaying pocket, by way of 
“subsidies to keep the shop prices down—were presented to her, without 
"her choice as a buyer having any part in bringing them about. All this 
was richly justified as anti-famine strategy./But now. . .- 

- I am not criticising here the principle of farming subsidies.. I am 
taking it for granted that we ‘in this country are willing to pay out a 
sizeable insurance premium, year by year, to keep up home food 
production. One can argue about this principle, and one must certainly 
“set some limit to the total size of that insurance premium. But if one 
is thinking from the housewife’s point of view, rather than the tax- 
ayer’s and citizen’s, the question is not whether there ought to be 
£240,000,000 spent each year on supporting British agriculture. The 
question is whether those millions, to which we are now committed, are 
encouraging the production of things that housewives want most, the 
things that are the best value for money. 

» During the war, and during the post-war years of world shortage and 
acute trading difficulties, the layout of state aid was decided between 
farmers and the government. But this organisation of production over 
the housewife’s head could-not go on for ever, unless rationing was: to 
go on for ever. Once people are free to spend their money as they 
“choose, it gets beyond the power of any central body to judge what they 
will choose. When bacon was rationed to one ounce a week, it was 
(00 per cent. safe to guarantee the farmer the current price for as 
much moré bacon as he could possibly produce. It would all get bought, 
enthusiastically. And the same applies to any other foodstuff—at rock- 
bottom ration level. The housewife could be counted on to push up 
spending on all rationed goods, if she only were allowed to. But 


sappears. How much more will she take? At what prices? Wages and 
fits are both rising; but how much of this extra spending power will 
into food, how much into other things altogether? And out of what 
into food, how much will be spent on the things the British 
¢ produces and how much on things like oranges and bananas, 
‘and tea? People are eating more sweets than they used to: in 
we mow consume more sweets per head than any other country 
‘ld, even America. What is spent on sweets cannot be spent on 
beef and pork. We smoke much more than we did before 
when the price of a packet of cigarettes has gone up in 
not buy half-a-dozen eggs. Standards of housing and 
wae aie, ‘ te Sh weit 


‘supplies have increased, and rationing is over, that certainty , 


Farmer and the Housewife 


By. HONOR CROOME 


clothing and furniture have-all risen, and they compete with what might 
be called larder standards. 

People’s spending has never been entirely predictable. But there is 
something new about this post-rationing situation. Normally, spending 
patterns change by degrees, and suppliers all along the line, from the 
retailer to the farmer, adapt their buying and their producing to that 
change. It is continuous. Also, if costs of production change, making 
some things dearer and others cheaper, the housewife gradually adapts 
her buying habits. Look at the way we have stopped using sumptuous 
eggy recipes dating from days when eggs were ninepence a dozen or 
less, while enjoying a choice of fruit and yegetables all the year round 
which only the very rich could eat before canning and quick-freezing 
were invented. Again, the process is continuous. 

That is the normal set-up. But for fourteen years it was practically 
out of action. The farmer aimed at a state-set target; the housewife’s 
buying habits were settled for her by rationing. Now, not surprisingly, 
everyone is rather at sea. Farmers do not really know what the house- 
wife wants. Housewives do not really know what it is reasonable for 
them to pay. The younger ones began housekeeping on a couple of 
ration books, with the prices kept down by heavy subsidies; so they 
have no real standards of comparison. The middle-aged ones have 
almost equally phoney standards because for years before the war prices 
were freakishly low; depression prices that were ruining farmers all 
over the world. Even older memories are not helpful, given the all- 
round change in the value of money. Speaking as a housewife, I freely 
admit that we have much to re-learn about what it is reasonable to 
expect for our housekeeping money. 

But if we have much to re-learn, so have the farmers. I want to know 
why we have to pay over half as much again (taking counter prices 
and tax prices together) for British bacon as' for Danish. I want to 
know why the price of our milk should be pushed up to cover the cost 
of collecting the last daily half-churnful from the top of Snowdon. Of 
course, I-am exaggerating; but it is not such an exaggeration as all 
that. I would like to hear one good reason for the production, at 
guaranteed prices that we have to pay, of wheat which is not fit for 
human consumption. I am not arguing against the principle of subsidies; 
I am objecting to those subsidies being slung, round for the wrong pur- 
poses, régardless of efficiency, and of the right choice of product—in 
short, regardless of a fair return to the consumer. I am not objecting to 
over-the-counter prices which give a fair return to the average, efficient, 
wideawake farmer producing the right stuff on the right land. What I 
object to is the notion that any and every farmer is entitled to have his 
costs, however high, covered at the consumer’s expense. 


Topsy-turvy Reasoning | 

At bottom, what I am attacking is the topsy-turvy reasoning 
according to which it is our duty to pay~up and look pleasant for 
whatever the farmers see fit to produce, instead of its being the 
farmer’s duty to produce what we want to buy. When that reasoning 
leads to fancy prices, it is the housekeeping pocket which suffers. When 
it leads to a mountainous subsidy it is the tax pocket which suffers. In 
either case it is the family standard of living which suffers in the end. 

It is no use blaming the farmer. Farmers are no greedier than the 
rest of us, and they work much harder than most of us: in fact they 
are about the only producers who work as hard as the average mother 
of a young family. The trouble lies in that long, inevitable break in 
the link between production and consumption. Now that we are in 
a period of transition, we may succeed in working our way baek to 
the normal set-up, with the: pattern of the farmer’s production adapting 
itself year by year to the housewife’s spending, while the total size 
of production is kept high by state aid. This may be difficult, but it 
should not be impossible. Or we can freeze and fix the pattern as it is, 
until we reach breaking point, the taxpayer rebels, and the farmer goes 
back into the soup. In the long run, farming prosperity will rest much 
more securely on the housewife’s contentment than on the coercion of 
consumers and taxpayers by political pressure-—Home Service 
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OLLAND REMADE 

EN I WENT TO HOLLAND IN 1947 ’, said JEANNE COOPER FOSTER 

m a talk in the Northern Ireland Home Service, “the ravages of war 

vere visible everywhere; the housing shortage was so acute that even in 

the small towns hardly a single family could have a house to itself and 
the larger towns flats were shared, too. 

“In Holland, now, housing is back to almost normal: I have never 
anything like the speed with which the builders put up houses. In 
town of Delft, where I was staying a few years ago, a housing estate 

was being built near us. Every morning I was awakened around five 
aclock by workmen on the site and they kept on working until dark. 
They were no doubt paid good overtime; but surely it was worth it to 
see Fiscs ready so quickly? A few weeks after an estate is completed 
and the houses occupied, 
it is difficult to tell that it 
is new. One day there is 
raw. wilderness and the 
ext green lawns edged 
with gay flowers. 

‘In Holland it is pos- 

sible to rent houses built 
by private builders. I was 
interested to find that 
a four-bedroomed house, 
with central heating, a 
garage, and a good garden, 
situated in a_ residential 
district of a town of some 
80,000 inhabitants, could 
be rented for less than 
£10 a month. Flats could 
rented, too, and F was 
glad to see that single 
men and. childless 
yuples were specially 
catered for in many blocks. 

_*Modern Rotterdam 

ust be one of the most 

stling and business-like 
towns in the world. The 
change there in the past a. 2 
seven years is little short at 2 
of miraculous. There are 
new skyscrapers; a new 
funnel; the harbour is rebuilt and full of shipping from every corner 
of the globe; a fine new shopping street, the Lijnbahn, has arisen from 
the bombed ruins of the centre of the town, and everywhere there are 
signs of wealth and prosperity. Looking at Rotterdam now it is hard to 
realise that it suffered such colossal damage in the war. But Rotterdam 
has not forgotten the war. In the centre of the area which the Germans 

bed so wantonly in May 1940 a memorial has been erected. It is 

of the most eloquently moving I have seen—a gigantic bronze 
fure of a man with a gaping hole through the chest, the arms out- 
retched, palms upward to the heavens, in an attitude of supplication. 

“In spite of the high cost of living, the impression I brought home 

with me was one of great prosperity and well-being. The Dutch have 

made good most of what they lost in the war, and that in spite of the 

pod disaster in the winter of 1952. They have done it by sheer hard 
rk and determination. The Dutchmen of’this generation have remade 
land for themselves ’. 


PARADOXICAL BASUTO 
e British High Commission territory of Basutoland is something 
a mountain fortress within the Union of South Africa ’, said PATRICK 
, B.B.C. special correspondent, in a General Overseas talk. ‘ The 
a proud African tribe- numbering well over 500,000, carry 
yes with dignity. Astride their stout-hearted, sure-footed ponies, 
»ped in their traditional gaily patterned blankets caught up on one 
jer, the Basuto horsemen in their conical grass hats look as though 


New and partly finished buildings in Rotterdam 
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they would be almost equally at home in South America or Mexico as 
in the heart of southern Africa. 

“The present closely knit tribal system of the Basuto goes back to 
their great chief Moshesh. At the beginning of the last century he 
successfully withstood attacks from the warlike Zulus, united a variety 
of scattered tribes under his banner and, later, following further struggles 
with the Boers of the Orange Free. State, sought and obtained British 
protection. He wrote to Queen Victoria: “I am glad that my people 
have been allowed to rest and live in the large folds of the British flag. 
My country is your blanket, O Queen, and my people are the lice in it ”. 

* Although the Basuto show aptitude in adapting themselves to modern 
techniques, they cling to their patriarchal form of society, coming under 
the direct orders of their local headman, or chief. One of the most 
disturbing features of this 
tribal structure is the inci- 
dence of medicine murders 
by which chiefs seek to 
consolidate their own posi- 
tions. This ritual, the 
origin of which is lost in 
the past history of the 
Basuto,’ still has a_ tre- 
mendous hold over the 
population. 

‘The aim of these 
medicine murders is a 
primitive one. Each chief 
inherits the medicine horn 
of his predecessor which 
contains potent magic, 
generally in the form of 
powdered-up fragments of 
the human body. In order 
to gain strength, the chief 
is from time to time 
advised by his “witch- 
doctor to imcrease the 
potency of his medicine 
horn. This can. be done 
only by finding a suitable 
victim. It can be a man, 
a woman, or even a child. 
The ritual demands that 
the organs be removed 
from the living body—the heart for courage, the liver for strength, the 
lips for eloquence, and so on. 

“At present the Basutoland Government is investigating six new 
cases of medicine murder. All their attempts in the past to stamp out 
these primitive practices have failed. Apart from the innate belief of 
the Basuto in the efficacy of this magic ritual, a further reason for the 
increase in number of the medicine murders of late may be due to 
proposals recently published for a further re-organisation of local 
government, which would reduce the powers of the chiefs. It is para- 
doxical that medicine murder should be such a feature in a territory 
where educational standards generally are perhaps better than anywhere 
else in Africa ’. 


LOWLIGHTS 
‘ When political commentators and foreign correspondents get out their 
files and their diaries to make a survey of the events of a year that 
has just ended, they look at the highlights of the news. But I, myself’, 
said Ros—E MARIE Hopcson, in a Home Service talk, ‘prefer the 
lowlights, and my scrapbook does not record anything at all serious. 
‘The news I liked best in 1954 was mostly about animals; but, 
naturally, people managed to creep into the stories, too. In December I 
read that the fashionable pet in America just now is the skunk. You 
may well say, “too smelly ”. Not at all, because now the little black- 
and-white creatures are “ de-odorised ”, and you can see them in Central 
Park and scampering about in the smartest apartments in New York. 
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I am told they are affectionate, house-trained, come when called, follow 
to heel beautifully—and I am longing for one. ; 

‘The Russians figure in my world, as they do in yours, but in mine 
they do not spend their time saying “ No, no, no”. Here is a piece of 
advice for Russian representatives in the Supreme Soviet on how to do 
their applauding. It seems thete are eight grades of applause in Russia: 
** animation in the hall; applause; prolonged applause; stormy applause; 
stormy and prolonged applause; laughter and stormy applause; 
laughter, stormy and prolonged applause; prolonged applause amount- 
ing to an ovation, all rise ”. t 

‘An alarming gadget was prophesied at a medical conference in 
New York. Medicos said that before long we should all wear little tickers 
called “ personal fatigue indicators”. These will ring a bell whenever 
the wearer needs a holiday or is not feeling very well. 

‘ Then, on the eternal question of colds, two doctors tried to convince 
us last year that most sneezing is caused by emotion. Generally speak- 
ing, they said, sneezing fits do not have much to do with catching cold, 
or picnicking in a hayfield. They quoted from their casebooks about a 
spinster who fell in love with 
her music master and then 
started sneezing. They said the 
poor woman was suffering 
from conflict between her 
desire to marry and her de- 
pendence on her mother. 
There were many. more cases, 
including a’ man who sneezed 
whenever his little boy pes- 
tered him with questions, and 
another who badly wanted to 
change his job, and sneezed. 
violently whenever ‘he thought 
of the ‘problems involved ’. 


ROLL-CALL IN: OAK 

In December. 1940 the ancient 
schoo] buildings of Eton Col- 
lege were extensively damaged 
by. bombing. Now, .most. of 
this. has .be€n repaired at a 
cost of many thousands of 
pounds. CONRAD Voss-BARK 
said in ‘ Radio. Newsreel’ that 
the rebuilding, some of it ‘to 
replace, old stonework and 
decayed timber, as well as the 
actual repairing of bomb damage, has been done in such a way that 
the new work fits almost imperceptibly into the old. 

“Perhaps the most fascinating story of all’, he said, ‘ concerns 
Upper School, a long room overlooking the main quadrangle known 
as School, Yard. This room, Upper School, is about eighty feet long, 
and all round it, completely covering the walls up to a height of 
seven to eight feet, are oak panels, yard after yard of oak panelling. 
And everywhere, on this wood have been carved the names of 
generation after generation of schoolboys. There are about 10,000 
names carved in Upper School, and together with adjacent rooms 
and the staircase leading to them, there must be about 20,000 names 
altogether. But the names in Upper School are the oldest. And 
nowadays no boy’s name can be carved in Upper School unless the 
name of a relative is already there, in which case it is carved as near it 
as possible. ; 

“Here in this long room are many of the famous names of 500 years, 
kings, statesmen, warriors, and poets: Shelley’s name is there, the 
word “Shelley” cut into the panels in a wonderful, ornate, freehand 
lettering with a lovely sweeping “S”. The place is like a history 
book. There are the names of William Ewart Gladstone, Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts, King Leopold of the Belgians—but all the names 
inscribed quite simply without any titles, merely as the names of 
schoolboys, which is what they were. So you may not recognise at 
once, for example, that the single word “Henry ” and the date 1918 
is the Duke of Gloucester. Or that “R. A. Eden 1915 ” is the present 
Foreign Secretary. 

‘ As you stand now in this room it is almost impossible to realise that 
the whole end of the building was blown to bits by a German bomb 
in 1940. And that quite a large part of this panelling, with its names, 


Upper School, Eton College, and (right) 
part of the door which, like the panelling 
of the room, is covered with carved names 
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was smashed into small pieces and spread over a large area | 
school yard. The bits of wood were sorted out from the rubbie of bri: 
and stone and put together, just as though you were putting back tl 
pieces into a kind of gigantic jigsaw puzzle, with the names providir 
the clues. That job alone, sorting out and glueing the pieces togeth 
again, took about five months. Now, all the woodwork is back in i 
original position, and very nearly every name is in its proper pla 
again. Only a. very few pieces of new wood can be seen to indica 
what a remarkable work of reconstruction has taken place ’. 


“NOT FORGETTING THE KISSING GOURAMIS’ 
LESLIE PERRINS, a tropical fish enthusiast, recently visited the annu 
show of the Bristol Aquarists Society and spoke about it in a West } 
England Home Service broadcast. 

‘ Bristol ’ (he said) ‘ has a special place of its own in the world of fi 
hobbyists for it has produced a beautiful type of fish known the wor 
over as the Bristol Shubunkin. There were some fine; colourful spéc 
mens of these staged: in tl 
cold-water section, togeth 
with varieties of goldfish, ar 
in case you may think that 
goldfish is just a goldfish ar 
there the matter ends, I mu 
tell you that the fancier wi 
talk to you of Veiltails, Moor 
Lionheads, and Celestials : 
well as scaled and ‘calico Fai 
tails. Take the warm-wat 
fish, or tropicals, so varied 
shape and size and in colo 
—many looking like litt 
jewels dashing about in the 
tanks. Enthusiastic aquaris 
were gazing at fish with su 
“names as Pelmattacromis:K1 
bensis, Orange Chromide 
Apistogramma Ramirezi, Nai 
nostomus Anomalus, Nex 
Tetras, not forgetting t 
Kissing Gouramis. 

‘Being interested in mar 
forms of livestock and in ga 
dening, I attend many shows: 
different kinds, but I do n 
know of any hobby which cot 
tains more friendly, helpf 
people than one finds amor 
the aquarists, and although 
stranger, I -found  Brist 
fanciers no exception to th 
rule. One of the officials, 
middle-aged man, told me | 
had been an aquarist ev 
since he was seven. So yc 
can see what an abiding i 
terest this hobby may be. » 

‘Nicely set up tanks a 

be decorative and strange 
arresting to the eye. In fact in America, where this hobby is immense 
popular, many are to be found in hospitals and in the apartmen 
of doctors and dentists, and the idea is spreading here. Sure enoug 
when you have brought your merely ornamental tank into the hous 
the day will come when you get the urge to try your hand at breedit 
a few fish, and with many varieties of tropicals this really requires 
great deal of knowledge, skill, and patience (the last in particular 
They nearly all require different conditions, some different temper, 
tures, some lay eggs in nests made out of bubbles floating on # 
surface, some on special types of plants, some in a haphazard mann 
on the floor of the aquarium. ‘ 2 Bate 

‘I know a man who breeds fish in a big way, and recently he impor 
a quite new variety and was delighted to find that eggs were being le 
He watched very carefully, but was called away to speak to son 
Visitors; and on his return the eggs had all been devour 
parent fish ’. . Se ues 
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4 HE Captain of Industry is a ‘ stock’ figure, like the mother- 
~ in-law of the music-halls; and, like her, he is usually very 
different in real life. The ‘stock’ figure is still a rugged, 
hard-faced man whose favourite line is ‘I don’t get ulcers, I 
ive *em’; he is supposed to amuse himself by sipping champagne from 
horus girls’ slippers and generally parading his power and wealth like 
he steel master in Chaplin’s ‘ Modern Times ’. 

a: tt nowadays we are only occasionally treated to such displays of 
conspicuous consumption’ as being driven about in a gold-plated 
limousine. In reality we find that the typical captain of industry— 
nd by captain of industry I mean the chairman or managing director 
f large enterprises—is a sober, discreetly dressed figure, seldom dis- 
inguishable from a senior Civil Servant. As he hurries to catch the 
vening train to some unromantic suburb, the last epithet one would 
ply to him is ‘ conspicuous ’. 

This does not mean that the modern captain of industry is not well- 
ff. All captains of industry are wealthy in the sense that they have 
jig earned incomes and most of them live on a high material standard. 
"gave some facts about the captains of the engineering industry to 
he British Association last autumn: among them, the lowest average 
acome of a director was about £3,000 a year and the highest £20,000 
-much more than most people, even after paying high taxes. For the 
ood captain of an efficient enterprise this is not too much: for a 
bad one it is a good deal. It is worth pointing out that these figures 
nclude the notorious expense allowance and other emoluments; what 
foes into this depends upon the captain of industry spending his 
noney in ways approved of by the Inland Revenue. 


In the Defensive 

There are several reasons why the captain of industry does not strike 
more flamboyant figure today. One is that he tends to play himself 
lown—a natural consequence of the shift of wealth and the social 
Jemocratic atmosphefe in which we live. In fact, industry is on the 
defensive about itself. But another and still more important reason is 
the failure of industry itself to make news. When I say industry, I 
m referring to those industries which do most for our own comfort 
and well-being, as well as providing the hard core of our external 
arming power—engineering products, textiles, chemicals, oil-refining, 
ind so forth. Engineering products alone are nearly half our exports. 
A glance at even the more serious Sunday newspapers shows that 
industry is not thought to be as interesting as sport, or books, or sex, 
r gardens, or politics, or even the Civil Service and universities. 

In this country it is leisure rather than work that makes news. Indus- 
'y generally rates only a paragraph or two in the City column, and 
ven then only because of its effect on share values or financial trends. 
[he same is true in conversation: in this country industry is the lowest 
tade of ‘shop’, regarded as boring at polite and intellectual dinner 
ables. Incidentally, I can think of only one book by an important 
j0velist in this country during the last twenty years dealing with an 
ndustrialist, although most modern novelists—for instance, Evelyn 
Jaugh, Graham Greene, Koestler, Snow—write about the professional 
asses, soldiers, civil servants, politicians, and dons. Since Shaw, 
ells, and Arnold Bennett, the industrialist has virtually disappeared 
fiction. The successors of the ‘black towns’ are the red brick 
sities. or ee 

The essential point about all this is that the social status of industry, 
id so of its captains, is low by comparison with the law, medicine, and 
ie universities. In the United States it is very much the other way 
und. I think, too, this lack of interest in the captain of industry, 
as a racehorse owner on his way to Bermuda for a holiday, 
ck partly to the war, when industry became so closely merged 


too, from nationalisation, where captains of, industry have 
‘servan of a public ready to spring on i in criticism. Most 
technicality and complexity of our times have changed the 
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“How to Make a Captain of Industry 


By BOSWORTH MONCK 


The Victorian industrialist was often designer, engineer, and salesman 
rolled into one. But as firms grew and more and more specialist depart- 
ments had to be set up, it became impossible for any one man to 
undertake all these tasks. As a result the modern captain of industry 
is more like a glorified chairman of committee. His main task is to 
choose his subordinates and to see that they dovetail neatly together 
to form a Clear policy—and profitably, or the captaincy would quickly 
end. With such help as he can get from other directors, the captain ~ 
of industry has.to choose the moment to expand, to contract, or to 
stay put: in other words, how to use most effectively the human, 
material, and financial resources at his disposal. 


Courage and ‘Hunch’ 

The captain of industry has constantly to be taking decisions, often 
on conflicting and incomplete evidence; courage is needed to take 
decisions at all, and hunch to take them right. It used to be said that 
the most important thing was to take decisions quickly, but I believe 
that much more important today is to be able to reverse a wrong 
decision quickly, which is harder to do. A distinguished American 
captain of industry said that the central problem of management—and 
so of the captain of industry—is the control of change: to integrate 
change with stability. Most people of experience in these matters will 
agree that if you are making something today in the same way as 
you did ten years ago, it is probably wrong. So the integration takes 
some doing, and often involves considerable risks. 

As to the qualities the captain of industry should have: he should 
know something, if not much, about the technology of his industry; he 
should understand enough economics to foliow the likely trend of 
world trade; and something of accountancy and finance, and indeed 
psychology. But, more important still, he must have an intense interest ~ 
in these specialist topics so that he can force the pace of those below 
him. He must fight a constant battle against mediocrity, against just 
‘making do’, and this requires great resilience and vitality, physical 
as well as mental, a quick and receptive mind, and an ability to fire 
people off with an idea. 

A production man who taught me a great deal, once said that any 
business, to be a success, needed from top to bottom, and most of all 
at the top, an apt mixture of brawn and brain, plus a suitable lacing 
of bombast or sheer blarney, which the Oxford Dictionary defines as 
‘cajoling talk’. A flair for ‘ cajoling talk’ is more necessary now than 
ever before, when so much of the captain of industry’s time is spent in 
dealing with human relationships—externally with government depart- 
ments, his customers, trade union leaders and trade associations; 
internally with his staff and work-people. 

The captain of industry I have defined is something of a paragon; 
an ideal. Few have all the desirable qualities, few have none. What 
matters is where the majority come and I fear it is nearer the bottom 
than the top. How good the majority are depends very much on how 
men become *captains of industry. There are four principal ways: 
making or building-up the industry yourself; inheritance; side-stepping 
from a second-rank job in one enterprise to be captain of another; and, 
most frequently nowadays, working your way up. 


The Rare Self-made Man 

In this country the self-made man in the sense that he has made in 
his lifetime the enterprise he heads, is already fairly rare, and becoming 
rarer; yet the best known are certainly those who have gone from bicycle 
shop to a motor-car empire, like Lord Nuffield, or who have turned a 
hawker’s barrow into a chain store. They are mostly now in the rela- 
tively new industries such as aircraft and radio. But even in the new 
industries like these it is going to be more the big firm starting a 
new department rather than the small man starting from scratch. And 
the entrepreneur who owns and runs his business is giving way to the 
professional administrator in the big firms. Second, come those captains 
who have inherited a large shareholding—in fact, a family business— 


.# inevitable; in my opinion it is the fault of 


of ‘the business while they a are young 
_ described cannot be ae merely by tra 


; of industry who have worked qhaitl way y up through the business. 
_ Progressive enterprises have elaborate arrangements to pick men fairly 
young to train for leadership. Most large enterprises do this, and 
particularly those where a high level of technology is important. These 
enterprises attempt close links with the universities and offer jobs to 
young technically qualified graduates, and there is a healthy tendency 
to look for honours graduates in non-technical subjects, too—I say 
healthy because industry needs first-class brains of all sorts, and not _ 
only first-class technical brains. In a well-organised society “ intellec- 
_tuals’ should have a place in industry just as much as in science or 
in the Civil Service. 
_ But for all these young men, however they are chosen, the way up 
is obviously a long one, and one of the difficulties is that those who 
_ succeed in working ‘their way to the top in it needed outstanding 


- qualities to do so; but having got to the top they hardly need to use 
these outstanding qualities at all because of the high calibre of the 


staff who devil for them. This is probably true in the vast concerns 
where the top men are inevitably remote from the operating level and 


__ pretty much insulated from it. Incidentally, the same goes for their 
wives: 


I find rather touching the story of the wife of the captain of — 
a vast enterprise who felt ‘ so lonely at the top’. This remoteness can — 
be a real danger in many ways, not least because it may impair the 
captain of industry’s ability to choose his successors. 

This business of captains of industry choosing their successors is of. 
the greatest importance: it applies in: much the same way to promotion 
within an enterprise as choosing a successor from outside, that is, 
side-stepping from one concern to another. What sort of successor 
does the captain of industry look for? To reach a high position a man 
obviously needs.a necessary minimum of technical qualifications and 
suitable background of experience, but also, to a great extent, plain luck 
—luck in the sense of being about at the right moment so as to spring 
to mind at the moment when the next step on the ladder happens to 
become vacant. And as Joseph Conrad said: ‘it is not their own 
deserts that men are most proud of, but rather of their prodigious luck, 
of their marvellous fortune ’. And a capacity for loyalty is very 
_important—not to be confused with servility, or, as a wag put it, 

“every yes-man gets his own reward! ” A captain of industry seeking 
his successor in this way follows a well-hallowed process of promotion. 
We are still very much a traditional country, and I do not think that — 
even the most sophisticated merit-rating system of the kind so common 
_ in the United States would necessarily be much better. A first-rate man 
needs to be first-rate in picking his subordinates and successors. Many 
captains of industry are, but the risk is that a second-rater in the chain 
_ breeds his own kind and so prevents eer ronentss 


‘ 


A iistuebied "Trend 

What I am not so sure about is whether the present fanaa of 
industry always look for the right qualities in the right places. Great 
Britain has been slowly losing ground in world trade and engineering - 
products for most of the last half-century—a process which was halted 
in the immediate post-war years but began again in 1950. This is a 
_ disturbing trend and one which is_not noticed much "because our 
_ exports are increasing. But other people’ $ are going up even faster than — 
ours. There is something wrong about this, and I do not believe it is 
man at the top, the 
captain of industry, and not the man at the bottom or half-way up. — 


‘ ’ 


Men of ideas are needed as captains of industry and men of ideas are — 
- not necessarily men of ambition—I think a man does need ambition — : 
not only financial ambition—to. struggle: towards these top positions. 


Ideas must be ‘sold’, not dumped; many men of ideas have not the 
necessary persistence or skill to ‘sell’ them. Personally, I believe that ~ 
there should be more technical men as captains of industry, because 
pyeres technical men are often ambitious about ideas. It is an astonishing 
fact that technical men are outnumbered in board rooms even of the 
_ engineering industry, and are outnumbered by no less than five to one, 


_ while in one-third of these board rooms no technically qualified voice — 


. is ever heard. This suggests that the captains of industry do not look — 
_ for their. successors among technical men partly because there is a_ 
gulf between technical and non-technical men, which i is almost ane 


8 
and improve our standard 


‘new ways, because I want to part only with the notes oN and n C 


can possibly do’. 


Five-Year. Plan, the Village 
_ ment, A pa resett 


practically anything is possible and new 
should not be rejected merely because the: 
Geoffrey Pike said in The Dynamics of 
progress are not technical but intellectual. 

So I want our present captains of industry to seek ‘their ‘successor 
not only among accountants or financial ‘wizards, or _professione 
company directors, or among men they know, however distinguishec 
The successors should be sought for their qualities more th 
records, for their vigour more than their orthodoxy. But not on 


with the best in our traditions. —Third Programme — ie 
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If an carabiaseacioi s jo f is ‘not just to understand. the country he “serve 


in, but to like it; to sympathise and even identify himself with it 


policies, rather than merely to interpret or record them, ‘then Mi 
Chester Bowles’ seventeen months at New Delhi were an extraordinar 
success. He was a self-dedicated man, an envoy with—in two sense 
—a mission; someone who, before arrival, had felt active intere: 
in liberated post-war India; 3 who flung himself enthusiastically, by hi 


_ own down-to-earth methods, into study of her affairs while on her soil 


and who now, after. retirement, has set forth his | impressions _ wit 
glowing sincerity, so as to correct misconceptions still current. amon 


his. compatriots. The result, Ambassador’s Report (Gollancz, 18s.), i 
_an_unusual book of lively topical worth, rose-tinted but illuminating. — 


Perhaps most important—because of the transatlantic | publi 
addressed—is his insistence that there nowadays exists a distinctiv 
Asian attitude towards world politics which is ‘ neutralist’ or ‘non 
involved’ by disposition, and cannot be bribed nor bludgeoned ‘int 
changing its ground. Mr. Bowles rightly considers Mr. Nehru th 


foremost exponent of: this distinctive Asianism, His analyses of tha 


‘complex leader’s thought-processes, which he observed in diplomaticall 
privileged conditions at close range, are admirably done; and ar 
supplemented by wise reflections on the historical or religious reason 
for those characteristic Hindu Yes-and-No postures which foreigner 


at times find so baffling, -and which have often displayed themselve 


since Independence in the Delhi Government’s policies, domestic an 
foreign. Commendable al: his reiterated emphasis on the democrati 
nature of India’s nation-building experiment. He watched what he call 


‘the world’s biggest free election’ early in 1952, and was (like othe 


witnesses) much impres f, by the accepted methods of democracy 
‘India can bring brea life and hope to her people’, this, h 
declares, ‘ will expose the communist myth more than anything w 
He recounts with enthusiasm also her efforts to ‘ pul 
herself up by her bootstraps’ in a variety of practical ways: by th 
Community Projects, the Ro Move 
ant colonies, and so on. party 
“cg are peal, fie book i is To si ded. 
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NUARY 13 1955 


ADIES and Gentlemen, 
Almost forty years ago I wrote, but didn’t publish, a few 
little essays about meetings with interesting contemporaries of 
mine. One of these essays was about my two first meetings 
with H. B. Irving—Harry Irving, the elder son of Sir Henry, and father 
of Mr. Laurence Irving, whose biography of Sir Henry is assuredly 
the vividest and best that any actor has ever had. 
_ This little essay I will now read to you. 
In the autumn of 1890 I was a freshman at Merton 
College, Oxford. I was a yea? younger than most of the 
er freshmen, and was young even for my age. Except in 
y very last term at school I had been wearing Eton collars. 
was not yet accustomed to collars that stood up. I was a 
ild. Not so, far from so, in his third year at New College, 
as Harry Irving. 
_ It was young George Bancroft who presented me to him. 
€ too, in his way, seemed to me very wonderful. He was 
finished and formed—so perfect a little man of the world; 
perfect miniature, both in face and in costume, of his 
ther, Sir Squire Bancroft. But he did not frighten me. 
is eyes had the famous twinkle of his mother’s, and they 
had twinkled very kindly on me when he came to call on 
and to invite me to breakfast with him on the following 
unday. He was-a Brasenose man, was in his third year, 
and had lodgings in St. Giles. ‘Ill ask Harry Irving and 
e other fellows’, he said, in quite a casual tone. 
Two or three of the other fellows were already there 
hen I arrived; and two or three others followed. I was 
sented ‘to them all. They seemed very tall and easy and 
portant, and I thought it impossible that they would 
ember me if they saw me again. George Bancroft wore 
smoking-jacket with quilted facings of blue silk. This 
ed up for me the possibilities of adult grandeur and 
ancipation. It was the symbol of all that a Sunday morn- 
g at school was not.. Yet anon it was to be as naught in 
my eyes—it and the man in it, and all those other men. 
or anon the door flew open: in, with the bent strut of his 
ther, came H. B. Irving. 
_ As he crossed the thres- 
old, he said in a deep 
voice, ‘Ha! ’ He clapped a 
d on Bancroft’s shoulder, 
ther in the manner of a 
ie eminent detective 


; 


esting a very unimportant 
ief. Then, with that hand 
still on that shoulder, he 
distributed nods and ‘ Ha!’s 
among. the company—the 
company of ‘supers’. His 
gaze alighted on me. 

‘This’, said Bancroft, 
vith the pride of a ‘ super’ 
ho has a line to speak) ‘ is 
Mr. Beerbohm, of Merton ’. 
_*Ha!’ He had a way of 
ooking at one through his 
Dince-nez, less intimidating 
ly than a way he had of 
ing at one over his 
‘Ha!’ he. re- 


- lf-brother ’, I said 


INntiy. 
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. H. B. Irving as a Young Man 


By SIR MAX BEERBOHM 


It was as though he had said ‘ That may or may not be an extenuat- 


ing circumstance. I will consider it ’. 


We were to have breakfast downstairs. Bancroft led the way. The 
others instinctively let Irving go out next. I felt I was almost on terms 
of equality with these others now, and found myself talking quite glibly 


to one of them on the way down. 
Our host was at the head of the table—topographically. But 


aes 


H. B. Irving in 1891: below, in the title-part of ‘ King 


John’ given by the O.U.D.S. 


- mentioned. 


spiritually and truly, and to 
all intents and purposes, the 
head of any table at which 
H. B. Irving seated himself 
was just where H. B. Irving 
sat. I do not remember 
much that he said; he may 
not even have said much; 
but his manner was such 
that anything said by him 
had at the moment the 
effect of a Standard Work 
condensed by him for the 
occasion. The name of a 
well-known public man was 
mentioned by somebody. 
Irving seemed for a moment 
to search his memory. ‘I 
once met him at supper ’, he 
said, ‘at my father’s *. Just 
that. No more. But it some- 
how—by. some miracle of 
cadence and glance and eye- 
brow—implied an adverse 
and irrevocable judgement. 
That well-known man had 
been paraded, inspected, 
seen through, dismissed: 
the less said about him the 
better. And moreover, as I 
was to find, there always 


was in H. B. Irving’s way of saying ‘my father’ something 
which brought to bear on one suddenly and personally the full 
weight of the Lyceum tradition. True, he always carried that 
weight around with him, as it were, but it seemed to come 
down on one with special force whenever ‘my father’ was 


It was as ‘ Young Irving’ that he was always spoken of by 
the undergraduates at large. The adjective seemed rather ill- 
chosen, but it implied no disrespect. As was Old Irving’s fame 
in Great Britain and America, so was Young Irving’s in Oxford. 
In the year before I matriculated he had appeared as King 
John in Shakespeare’s play, and had been highly praised by the 
many critics who travelled down from London to see him. If 
not perhaps one of the most eloquent speakers at the Union, 
he was certainly the most impressive. He had made a special 
study, too, of Judge Jeffreys, and had read a paper about him 
to more than one Essay Society. And he was a student of 
Criminology, and was to practise at the Criminal Bar when he 
‘went down’. Walking up the High, ‘Look’, one under- 
graduate would say to another, ‘there goes Young Irving ’, and 
in Hall that evening he would say ‘I saw Young Irving in the 
High today ’. Young Irving’s rooms were in Radcliffe Square, 
and it was natural that he should pass often up and down the 
High on his way to and from them; but the sight of him was 
never taken as a matter of course. It was always something to 
haye just seen him. And oh—to have just met him at breakfast! 
I wonder to how many of my fellow-freshmen at Merton did 
I in the course of that memorable Sunday say, as lightly as I 
could, ‘I met Young Irving at breakfast this morning ’. 


2 hoped I> carryin, 
_ are i ‘rie to rade my eyes twinkle 
think they were yet obviously the eyes 


da haat ya 


_ frightened. 


pion ege 
Bancroft manner. But I 
fa child who had been — 


What a terror to witnesses was lost by Young Irving’s abandonment _ incli 


ee ee the Law! True, the days of Sergeant Parry and Sergeant Ballantyne _ 
_ were no more. The tone of the Old Bailey had already been dulcified — 


to that pitch of suavity and ruth which is the key-note of our modern 


~ life. Young Irving would have somewhat restored the fine old traditions, — 
_ showing even from under his stuff-gown the ermine of Judge Jeffreys. - 

- Perhaps, ere the time came for him to exchange stuff for silk, he would. 
have mellowed. For he did within a few years delightfully mellow; and | 
- it'may be not really so wonderful as I like to think—not such a sign 
_ of later powers developed in myself—that I achieved the habit of — 


calling him ‘Harry’. But not at Oxford did the mellowing process _ 
begin. And when, one day, I received an invitation to lunch in Radcliffe _ 


oa Square, I quaked as at the service of a pe and was Sree as by a 
~ royal command. 


The summons was for the following day. I read it ayia times. 


_ Then I leaned out from my ground-floor window, deeply inhaling. A 
fellow-freshman was crossing the quadrangle. I greeted him: ‘Can you —in after-life?’ _ 
_Junch with me tomorrow? Oh no, by-the-by, not tomorrow: tomorrow 


I’ve got to lunch with Young Irving. The day after tomorrow? ” 


_. Within an hour or so, by repetition of this formula, I had accumu- 
- Jated quite a large party for the day after tomorrow. I forget whether" 


_ it went off well. I remember only the previous day. 


It had not struck me that Irving and I might be alone. Else, I might 


hardly have dared to accept. Down went my heart like lead in water 
_ when, punctually presenting myself on the threshold of his room, I saw, ~ 


together with my vision of his back awfully silhouetted against the 


- bow-window, covers laid for two. Covers? I knew that I could not hide | 


under my plate. 


Probably I uttered a Sil for I remember the suddenness with - 


: ; which the silhouette veered round and said ‘ Ha! ’ to me. 


’ 
* 


‘sufficient copies were ready before publication. 
_ Virginia Woolf need not have worried. The Waves was an immediate 


I dare say that you, like me, often at important junctures think 
suddenly of some outrageous thing that you might do, and of the 


appalling results there would be if you did it—results so appalling 
that for an instant, in your horror, you feel that you actually have done © 


the thing. There was for me a gruesome instant in which I felt that 


# had sol said ‘ Ha! * back to ee 


Working with 


> . 


HEN that masterpiece, The Woses, was about to be 
published, Virginia Woolf wrote to me: ‘I’m rather dis- 
’ mayed to hear we’ve printed 7,000: for I’m sure 3 ,000 will 
feed all appetites; and then the other 4 will sit round me 


_ like decaying corpses for ever in the studio ’. 


I was working at the time as mamager, or rather Gatietineecs 
manager, of the Hogarth Press, and it was my business, with Leonard 
Woolf, to shepherd all the books through the printers and to see that 
As a matter of fact, — 


success, and far more than 7,000 copies were eventually sold. There 
were no decaying corpses to sit round her for ever. But what an extra- 

ordinary picture that conjures up; what an extraordinary remark for 
an author to make, one might say, if one did not know that Virginia — 
Woolf was in the unusual, and on the whole agreeable, position of acting 


as her own publisher. 


In those days the Hogarth Press was established in the Saneciaee of - 
number 52 Tavistock Square—a house that disappeared in the blitz. 
The studio was at the back, a large-ish room with a dusty top light, 
and there Virginia had her work desk. All round the desk, fencing — 


it in with weird and ever-changing architecture, weré piles of "Hogarth — 
"Press books in their brown paper parcels, just as they came from the 
‘binders, Virginia had some reason n for re tne cco, lero it was” 


syllabic bleat, * we-e-e-e-ell’, after which the other poor words C 


By JOHN LEHMANN 


ooke ; 
ered at mé over his? , eS felt that what. T b 
remarkable. I felt I had no abilities of any or 
shad been a fool. So was I. Already, though luncl 

that pinc . I was. 


to which e gave the feeb: 
the while one question w! 
hoping against hope, this 


Irving had risen from the table and offered me 
smoked a cigar, I took a cigarette. Irving cut and lit a cigar 
_ motioned me to an arm-chair, flung himself on the sofa, pro 
‘elbow on the back of it, Propped his brow on his hand, and on 
‘pince-nez looked at me. “And what », he asked, * are a0, goin 


Well’, I said—and the poor ‘monosyllable came out asa 


out in three separate gasps sped by a weak smile— as a matter of 
T’m—I’m thinking of—being called to the Bar’. © : 
_ And these words, at the very moment of utterance, became. untrue. 
“I had, up to that moment, vaguely destined myself for the Bar, But i 
expressing to Irving this ambition, I saw the full absurdity of and 
for good and all dropped it before he had time to say (as he did with 
more than his usual gravity say) ‘Ha! ” My weak smile, my gasps, the 
_blush burning my brow, had forced this plain moral on me: I was m 
-for the Forum. I suppose that in any case I would have discovered this 
_truth for myself fairly soon; but the fact remains that I discovered it 

- then and there by stress of Irving’s presence. I did not let him know 
this. I was too proud to say ‘ But please, Sir, I’ve just shaeee my 
mind. I’m not for the Forum—oh no, Sir! The Forum’s for you, S 
Indeed, I rather resented his power over me; and so glad, presently, 
was I to be out on the door-step in Radcliffe Saas that I not merely 
could have danced: I did, actually, dance. a a 2 Was, Puke a tae 
_ remember. ee pire. Programme - es 
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Virginia Woolf 


ao. Poe - a 


only those books aa witteh: the urgent dena had ‘ceased pes were 
put into the studio. The newly published books and the best-seller: 
were outside, in the corridor. If they had gone into the studio, there 
_ would have been too many interruptions for even Virginia’s ‘patience 


and powers of concentration. As it was, nearly every day two or three 


calls had to be made for books that were suddenly needed on ithe 
packing table in the front room: I used to slip in as silently as po yssible, 
to hunt them out, feeling that I was entering te Sica part of the 
house, the inmost ark of ‘its presiding deity. 298 se 
The studio’ was an epitome and illustration of Vir 
life : her life as an author and her life as a publishe r of author- 
_and of many other authors as well. The publishing life encros che 1 with- 
out respite on the writing life. It may have been maddening at | 
one of the chief reasons why both she and her husband \ anxiou 
ty ee gta zoel Se fee 
encroachment. It may have been 
exposed to the vain bores, the ms! 
lishers their targets, their St. Seb 
“compensations all the same—ce 
Sigh oo cal Woolf. 
‘since her aaa picture 
@ persor . of etiolated st 


4 e~—8 wel 


me : 


nsical humour—is the most absurd. Anyone who is deeply ac- 
inted with her work will, I believe, know how absurd a picture it 
is; let alone anyone who knew her personally. But in her Writer’s Diary 
—or rather in those parts of it which Leonard Woolf has seen fit to 
publish—she has revealed how passionately she cared about her writing, 
what unbearably sensitive nerves she reacted to criticism of her 
work. How wonderful it is to see this professional passion—and also 
this honesty about what nearly all artists feel but most of them are 
ashamed to admit. But the diary, as published, may nevertheless have 
created ‘another kind of false impression. The passion, the exposed 


practical side, a side of sharp observation and wit about the outside 
world, that balanced the inward, imaginative intensity; and it was 
“precisely that side to which her work for the Hogarth Press so effectively 
gave play. 

_ The business management she left almost entirely to Leonard Woolf 
_ and to me; but she took an extremely active part in reading and in 
' deciding on the manuscripts that came in, in 
‘planning new series and in persuading authors 
_ to write for them, She also liked to help in the 
_ office when there was a rush on. She would put 
erself to work at the packing table with the 
rest of us, and devote sometimes a whole after- 
noon to the boring and exhausting business of 
doing up parcels and labelling them—unrecog- 
_nised by most of the callers, some of whom 
“would dearly have loved to catch a glimpse — 
_ of her. , : 

__ She also enjoyed type-setting. The Hogarth 
' Press had started with a small hand-printing 
_ machine, and even when it had become an im- 
portant publishing firm, the Woolfs faithfully 
kept up the tradition of printing one or two 
little books of poems or pamphlets every year 
themselves. By the time I arrived in 1931 the 
hand-machine had been exchanged for a larger 
_treadle machine that could sometimes be per- 
suaded to work off the electric current. It was 
housed in a disused scullery up the passage, 

-and was used mainly for rolling off the firm’s 

writing paper, the invoices, royalty forms, re- 
view slips and rejection slips. That work was 
done by Leonard; but when one of the poetry 

‘books was in production, Virginia would 

generally set the type there by hand; then 

Leonard would take over and transfer the type 
‘to the formes. I think a certain element of 
‘pious attachment to the early adventurous days entered into this; but I 

also think that Virginia Woolf found such humdrum manual labour par- 
ticularly soothing and restoring after her work on one of the novels. 
-* What a heaving The Waves was, that I still feel the strain ’, she wrote 
in her diary one day. Packing up parcels and setting the type for poems 
' were like a quiet walk along the sea-shore after all the heaving and 

‘tossing. - : 

_ My relations with Virginia began with an ardent youthful hero- 
*worship; but gradually, as I got to know her better through working 
with her in the Hogarth Press, this turned into a feeling of real affection 
as well as respect. I found her the most enchanting of friends, full of 
‘sympathy and understanding for my own personal problems as well as 
‘the problems I was up against in my job. She had the liveliest 
“curiosity about my own life and the lives of my friends in my generation 
-—many of them were known and even related to her. She liked to 
hear all about what we wanted to do in poetry, in painting, in novel 
writing. She would stimulate me to talk, for she had a unique gift 
for encouraging one to be indiscreet, and would listen with absorption, 
erspersing pointed and witty comments. 

Some of the happiest times I can remember in those years were the 
luncheons and teas they would invite me up to during the working day: 
they lived on the top two floors of number 52, in rooms fabulous for 
me on account of their wall paintings by Duncan Grant and Vanessa 
Bell—paintings so strangely exposed to the public gaze when a nazi 
ripped through the house.ten years later. There we would discuss 
iblishing plans of the Press, the manuscripts submitted to us, and 
e histories and personalities involved. She was always bubbling 
eas, longing to launch new schemes and produce books that no 
ght of before, that would startle the conventional business 


nerves, were a reality all right; but there was another side to her, a‘ 


~ 
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minds of the book world. She found an all too ready response in me, 
and we would sometimes have to be quietly checked on the rein by 


Leonard Woolf. 


One of these schemes that we hatched together was the little series 
of Hogarth Letters, that were published as shilling pamphlets with a 
brightly coloured cover design of a writing hand by John Banting. 
E. M. Forster, Francis Birrell, Rebecca West, Leonard Strong, Raymond 
Mortimer, Viscount Cecil, and my sister Rosamond had all contributed, 
and the series was enjoying some success. I was very anxious for 
Virginia to contribute one on poetry: we had talked so much about 
poetry together that I thought it was high time for her to define her 
views about it. I made this suggestion at the end of an enthusiastic 
letter I wrote to her about The Waves, an advance copy of which I 
had just read. In answer she wrote the letter from which I have already 
quoted at the beginning of this talk; a letter as interesting for the light 
she throws on her own intentions in The Waves as for her characteristic 
reaction to my suggestion: She says about The Waves: 


Virginia Woolf (1882-1941) 


I agree that it’s very difficult—bristling with 
horror, though I’ve never worked so hard as I 
did here, to smooth them out. But it was, I 
think, a difficult attempt—I wanted to eliminate 
all detail; all fact; and analysis; & myself; & yet 
not to be frigid and rhetorical; & not monoton- 
ous (which I am) & to keep the swiftness of 
prose and yet strike one or two sparks, & not 
write poetical, but pure-bred prose, & keep the 
elements of character; & yet that there should be 
many characters & only one; & also an infinity, 
a background behind—well, I admit I was biting 
off too much. : 

But enough, as the poets say. If I live another 
50 years I think I shall put this method to some 
use, but as in 50 years I shall be under the pond, 
with the goldfish-swimming. over me, I daresay 
these vast ambitions are-a little foolish, & will 
ruin the. press. That reminds me—I think your 
idea of a Letter most brilliant—“‘ To a Young 
Poet ”—because I’m seething with immature and 
ill considered & wild & annoying ideas about 
prose and poetry. So lend me your name—(and 
let me sketch a character of you by way of 
frontispiece)—and then I'll pour forth all I can 
think of about you young, & we old, & novels— 
how damned they-are—& poetry, how dead. But 
I must take a look into the subject, & you must 
reply, “To an Old Novelist ”—and I must read 
Auden, whom I’ve not read, & Spender (his novel 
I swear I will tackle tonight). The whole subject 
is crying out for Jetters—flocks, volleys of them 
from every side. Why not get Spender & Auden 


& Day Lewis to join in? But you must go to Miss Belsher, I must go 
to my luncheon. This is only a scribble to say how grateful I am for 


your letter. 


In the excitement of the publication of The Waves and the first 
public reactions to it, the idea of a Letter to a Young Poet was lost 
sight of for some weeks. However, Virginia Woolf was turning it over 
in her mind all the time, and just before she returned to London at 
the end of summer from her Sussex home, she wrote to me again: 

I don’t suppose there’s anything for me to say about modern poetry, 
but I daresay I shall plunge at your bidding. We must talk about it. 

I don’t know what. your difficulties are: Why should poetry be dead? 

etc. etc. But I won’t run on, because then I shall spurt out my wild 

theories, & I’ve not had a moment to read for days, days—everybody 


in the whole world has been here. . 


. And now I should be packing. 


And then we go back. And then there’ll be all the books fluttering 
about us; alas, it’s going to be a bad season I’m afraid. But I want 
to go into the question of poetry all the same. 

This passage shows that she was already beginning to change her 
mind about poetry being dead; and when the Letter to a Young Poet 
was finally written, she made a spirited attack on the idea that poetry 
was necessarily dying, or that the obscurity and introversion of much 
of my contemporaries’ work (which she was now reading) proved that it 


was dying: 


Consider the symptoms. They are not the symptoms of death in the 
least. Death in literature, and I need not tell you how often literature 
has died in this country or in that, comes gracefully, smoothly, quietly. 
Lines slip easily down the accustomed grooves. The old designs are 
copied so glibly that we are half inclined to think them original, save 
for that very glibness. But here the very opposite is happening: here 
in my first quotation the poet breaks his machine because he will clog 


bond 


pas poetry was not entering a period of decade ce; but I tried to take her 
Le up on other points. She had made fun of young writers’ fondness for — 


- material we were trying to use in our poetry. I felt that this was the — 
_ weakest part of a brilliant piece of work: Mrs. Gape was nothing but 
a fantasy of Virginia Woolf’s, a fantasy that corresponded to nothing ~ 


od ls ‘this is mere sig wets: of course : . 


~ Search for New Writers 
I have given this brief history of the Petter to a Young Poet ieee _ 
_ it shows, I think, not only how keenly Virginia Woolf was ready to be 


pe i 
~ honoured toy, quoting, aI was too paced to dispute her belief that 


“dressing up’, for pretending that literature was full of heroes and 2 
villains, of new movements in melodramatic conflict with old move- 
ments. I maintained that there was no harm in it, it was a ; 
stimulant, and had been practised by many admirable English and 


_ French poets in the past. She replied that gin and bitters was as good 


a stimulant; and that the trouble about it was that it became a habit™ 
and froze one into ridiculous poses as one grew older. I also claimed 


that there was no harm in a poet publishing early, because it wiped — 


the slate clean and gave him the kick of a new start; her argument was ~ 
that on the contrary it engraved the slate in a fatally enduring way. 

- But our chief point of difference was over ‘ Mrs. Gape ’, the symbolic 
charwoman figure she had taken to represent the intractable realistic — 


we were trying to assimilate, and her idea of ‘ beauty’ seemed oddly 
conventional. In her reply to the letter in which I tried to say all this, 
she admitted she had chosen quotations that were weak for her argu- 
ment, but she returned—and I think effectively—to the attack by saying» 
that her complaint was that the poet, in tackling his new “material, 


a didn’t dig himself in deep enough ’; and she went on: 


He wakes up in the middle; his imagination goes off the boil; he 
= dpesn’ t reach the unconscious, automatic state—hence the spasmodic, 
- jerky; self-conscious effort of his realistic language. But I may be- 
- transferring to him some of the ill effects of my own struggles the other 

way round—with poetry in prose. Tom Eliot I think succeeds, but then - 
he is much more violent, and I think by being violent, limits himself — 
so that he only attacks a minute province of the imagination; whereas 


-/ you-younger and happier spirits should, partly owing to him, have a 


. greater range and be able to devise a less seer and precipitous technique. 


A 


interested in the ideals and struggles of a younger generation of writers, 
but also how much she enjoyed playing her part in all the activities of 


__ the Hogarth Press. She wanted the Press to find new writers, to get 1 
new projects going all the time. The Hogarth Letters series was one™ 
of these projects that particularly appealed to her; and it was all part 


of the game that she should write one of the Letters herself. If it had 


not been for that professional feeling; she would never have written the 
SS oie epee to a Young Poet—perhaps never bothered to put-down bee ideas — 


about the modern poetry of that time at all. 
Nevertheless, I suspect that the labours and pena of a 


publisher’s life were felt by her increasingly, as the years went by, to — 


be more of a burden than they were worth. The chief burden fell on 
Leonard Woolf; but the Press tied them both, and Virginia was unable 


to get away for sufficiently long spells of creative work. I left the Press — 
and London before I became a fully-fledged manager, but half-a-dozen 


years later, looking for a new publisher for my already established New 
Writing, I went to see them again and found them more anxious than | 
ever to shift the burden on to younger shoulders. So it was that I 


_ returned to the Hogarth Press in the year before the outbreak of war, 


and became a partner in Virginia Weel place. ee the agreement 
came into force, she wrote to me: ; 
I’m full of sanguinity about the tds and thankful to lift the 
- burden on to your back. Nor can I see myself any reason why we 
should ever quarrel; or why we should drink the Toast in cold water. » 


‘What about a good dinner (not English) at Boulestin or some such — 
place? You are hereby invited to be the guest of Virginia Woolf’s ghost = 


—the Hogarth ghost: who rises let us hope elsewhere. Let’s arrange. it. 
We come back on Sunday: and then there’ll be the usual uproar. 


It would be wrong to suggest that the new arrangement Be Bs 


resulted in Virginia Woolf’s retirement. The Press had moved, printing ““” 
machine and all, to 37 Mecklenburgh Square, and there the same dis- — 
_ cussions over luncheon and tea, the same absorbing arguments about. 
_ new projects and new authors went on, for some time, much as before. ~ learning and ¢ can savor 
oe Gradually, raha Virginia Woolf, absorbed. in oes biography. of 


oo 


i 4 — 
" r 


~ 


good "3 


_ the last book she was ever to read and approve for the Press. _ 


impression, as if a high 1 


and the difficulties she was encountering. ] Nov 
occasions, I was cut off from this. It was theref< 
to me to hear, one day in the spring of 1941, that 
a new novel. ob can remember the occasion | well 


“Commons, to oss the isiacss of the Press. I had ¢ sent oe Site erence 
Tiller’s first book of poems, with a strong recommendation 
should. accept it. They had brought it with them, and ‘Virginia 
ately told me that she liked i it, and thought we ought to publish it. It was 


I had noticed that she seemed in a state of unusual tension; 
the big news about Between the Acts was revealed assumed i was 
only due to her excitement about that. She began to talk with increas- 
ing agitation about it, saying that it was no good at all and ‘obviously 
could not be published. Leonard opposed her, and as I pleaded to be 


allowed to read it and give my opinion, she agreed to send me ‘the 


manuscript when she got back to the country. At the same time she 
complained that she had nothing to do, and asked if I could send her 
some of the manuscripts that were coming in for New Writing. Look- 
ing back on that request afterwards; when the tragedy had happened, 
I realised that her need to have something to OCCUPY and calm. her 
mind was already desperately urgent. 

A few days later the typescript of Between the ache reached 1 me, =e 
a letter from her repeating her doubts but asking me to give the 
casting vote. I plunged in into it at once, and finished it; I remember, 
-just before I had to go ome Guard night duty. I thought about it 
all that night. The typing—even the spelling—was more eccentric than 
I had ever seen in one of her manuscripts: that, and the corrections 
she had made all over Pages, communicated an- extraordinary 
e electric current had been in her fingers. 


all about the brilliance of the book eee 
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ANUARY 13 1955 


BOUT 1900 the French painter Jacques- 

Emile Blanche paid a visit to number 6 

Melbury Road, Kensington. He was 

impressed. ‘ As soon as inside ’, he said, 

* one felt soothed, in thé serenity of pure art. There 

were drawing rooms full of precious objects, where 

two ladies like shadows came and went, arranging 

“flowers in bowls and vases; from the garden slid 

‘the golden light of the end of a fine day, and 

through-the little diamond-shaped leaded window 

‘panes, the heroic horseman, Physical Energy, was 

visible . . . At last, a sort of monk came in, wearing 
a choirboy’s scarlet cap...’ 

The sort of monk was George Frederic Watts, 
then aged about eighty-three, and if not the best 
known painter in England, certainly the most 
revered: more than a painter, more than an artist, 
almost a prophet,.a saint even of Victorian agnos- 
ticism. When he died, in 1904, the fame and the 
reverence still clung to his name, until in the noise 
and disintegration of the first world war and its 
aftermath the gentle and civilised regretfulness of 
his visions was lost to sight. 

Watts’ long life was of a tranquillity that is now 
almost breath taking. He was born far from well-off 
or well-connected. When he was only twenty-five 
he was captured by the first of many distinguished 
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In Defence of G. F. Watts 


By DAVID PIPER 


Above, ‘Endymion’; left, ‘Mrs. Louis Huth’: 


s 


and formidable 
women, Lady 
Holland—and be- 
came what. Mr. 
Loshak happily 
terms an ‘in- 
mate’. Ascetic, 
celibate even in 
spite of his: two 
marriages, his 
whole living was 
nevertheless or- 
dered and man- 
aged by women: 
Lady Holland, the 
Pattle sisters, Mrs. 
Barrington, and 
Mary * Fraser 
Tytler—they wel- 
comed him, kept 
him sometimes, 
and built an affec- 
tionate reverence 
about him like 
a studio, wherein 
he could devote 
himself to his 
vocation. for his 
quest was spiri- 
tual; the paint 
was only a means 
to an end, and 


two paintings from the exhibition of the work of 
George Frederic Watts at the Tate Gallery 


the end was not pictures for pictures’ sake, for a picture is only a 
symbol or a problem formulated. His modesty in his vocation was 
that of a perpetual novice, ever conscious of backslidings and deficien- 
cies. ‘ As regards ideas and intentions’, he said, ‘I cede to none, but 
further than that I cannot claim any advantage—everyone seems to me 
to do better work than I can’. 

Reiterated through his life, this modesty becomes tedious, but it was 
healthily contradicted by his long-standing certainty, apparently never 
disputed, that however inferior to others’ his work might be, its proper 
ultimate resting-place was in the National Collection. It would be 
wrong to say that he was not concerned about the visual quality of his 
work, for few have been more scrupulous or more skilful in their craft, 
but he certainly considered his proper task at its most abstract was not 
to paint pictures, but ‘to affect the mind seriously by nobility of line 
and colour’. In his grave, curious, and yet somehow rather sumptuous 
doubt he stands in line with much that was finest in Victorian thought 
and feeling, particularly with the poets, the Matthew Arnold of ‘ Dover 
Beach’ or the Tennyson of ‘In Memoriam’. He spans the Victoriart 
age, exhibiting first at the Academy in 1837, the year Queen Victoria 
came to the throne: he survived her by three years. 

How does he look now? For the fiftieth anniversary of his death we 
have the exhibition at the Tate Gallery, the first really representative 
showing of his work since the great memorial exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in 1905. An unhappy necessity has relegated the exhibition 
to the Tate’s sculpture hall, where the small group of Watts’ sculpture 
seems almost hunted down, at bay amongst the Henry Moores, Mestro- 
vics,; and Marinis, and the paintings are hung against the bleak and pale 
stone of the walls.» This would have given Watts more than his usual 
diffident qualms, for he once instructed a patron how his pictures should 
be hung—‘ on a dark wall. . . any dark colour red or green, and no 
matter how rich’. Anyone who already knows Watts will find gaps— 
the great portrait of “Joachim ’, and some key pictures such as ‘ Life’s 
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his imagery is still discredited: 


is losing itself ‘ 


_ be of permanent value to those who are 


‘Not Interested in Visual Pioneering’ Mee , 

‘The impact of Watts’ message on the a spectator _ pees 
impeded first of all by his style. I have noted how he spans the Victorian — 
age in time, but it is odd to consider also that he died only two Sh 
years before Cézanne’s death. Watts was not interested in the visual - 


pioneering in progress on the other side of the Channel; he had some- 
thing of his own to say, and the syntax and grammar to convey his 
message had been adequately forged, as far as he was concerned, 


centuries ago by Pheidias, Michelangelo, Titian, and Tintoretto.* 
i Inevitably but unjustly his indifference to the revolution of the Im- 


pressionists detracts now from his urgency—unjustly, because in his 
mastery of the traditional style he was great, and much of his theme 


could be as valid today as it ever was; Hope is still as close to 


Despair. . 

But if one accepts, as I do, that Watts was a great artist, why is it 
that most people are not moved by his symbolic pictures; why does 
not Watts on ‘Time and Judgement’ or ‘Endymion’ excite in the 
same way as Titian on ‘Diana and Actaeon’? It would be absurd 
to suggest that Watts is of the same overall stature as Titian: he 
comes at the end of a tradition, his. golden light is that of ‘the end 
of a fine day’, and his work is of the decadence, his imagination 


_ sapped by the past and his responsibilities to it. Even in his colour, 


one of his strongest points, his cloistered mind sometimes flares 
into such sensuous passion that he loses control of the design; 
you have only to pass to the Turner rooms at the Tate to gauge 
how relatively rarely Watts achievés that breath-taking finality of 
structural colour. But still, as a draughtsman, a modeller of form, as 
a connoisseur of texture and colour, there was no contemporafy to 
rival him in England, and yet his subject pictures do not kindle in 


_ the mind as their esta would warrant. I suppose we are still too 


close to him. 

The sort of imagery in his work that at present strikes even comic 
—such as the angel with the toy trumpet all wrapped in clouds, ‘ The 
Dweller in the Innermost ’—together with his larger and diffuse alle- 
gories, have wisely been excluded from the exhibition. But much of — 
the armour, the young and perfect 
physique of Death, are tarnished by two ‘wars; and sermons are out of — 


; é - fashion. Give Watts another hundred years, and the mystery and magic « eS 
may return to his pictures, but only ‘may’, for there is a basic weak- 


ness in his symbols that may prevail. He was fundamentally a religious 
painter, and he had no religion; he lacked the basic plot, the drama 
and all its accumulated associations, the ritual and the individual heroes’ 
that the Christian painters had to draw upon, and the task of com- 


piling the pictures for the unwritten bible. of agnosticism was Perhaps 
~ too much. 


“It was for his allegories that Watts wished to be remembered, but 
it is still his portraits that impress. As early as 1862, W. M. Rossetti 
put his ‘finger accurately on the reason for this: “ In portraiture ’, he 
wrote, “Watts is still ideal as far as the form of art allows him to” 
be so; but this controls the tendency, and prevents ‘it from passing — 
into’ vagueness. Ideal tendency in ideal subject is always in danger of 
as Water does in Water’. For his allegories, Watts 
generally made studies from the life, but he worked the actual paint- 
ings up and away from them; when he came to a portrait, he was 


i sas down to the immutable skeleton of his sitter’s head. 


The Poripnits <e 
Portraits from throughout his career are represented at eS Tate. 
One group. of early ones is delightful, the little pencil heads drawn. 


~ ‘mostly in Italy, in the "forties, for Lord Holland, and never previously 
shown; they are unique in Watts’ work, some of them are almost gay, 


and all have a spontaneity startling in him, although they are in the 
popular tradition of such drawings established earlier by artists like 


- Harlowe or Jackson. Then there come the experiments in the grand 


tradition of Reynolds and Lawrence, painted about the fifties, 
the ‘Mrs, Huth’ from Dublin, the * Princess Lieven’, and an 
almost Diae ie essa excursion into. the brilliant colour “of sian: 


~ 


carry a rare and splen 


Compromise of the Portrait 6 ae seared ae 


_ showed that that indefinable fusion of human and pictorial val 
‘paint which is the lifeblood of the portrait was not only still possibl 
but that it could: still produce sees ee —Third Pri sie 


Henry Ta: 
cane a aria adel m’ ; Watts insist 
Perhaps even then m 
ministers jolly, and not 
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The secret of his success in this difficult compromise of the p 
lay in his sure sculptural comprehension of the essential planes of. ‘th 
head, and his power to simplify broadly upon these without losing the 
individuality and the life of his sitter. His achievement will, I. think 
become more and more important, for it is to: Watts above all others 
to the consistency and the seriousness of his profession, that the surviva 
of the tradition of great portrait painting is due. On the one hanc 
there was the threat of photographic realism, on the other the reduc 
tion of the human being to significant pictorial shapes; yet ‘Watt: 
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The Church and the Artist 


ee, By the Rt. Rev. G. K. A. BELL, Bishop of Chichester 


~ 


SHE artist has figured much in general discussion of late, the 
most recent occasion being Mr. Graham Sutherland’s portrait 
of Sir Winston Churchill. Few will question the distinction of 

5 the painter, but his picture has been attacked less as a bad like- 

ness than because it gives the public a different-kind of representation 

from what they expected. 

_ The artist himself has made no public response to the objectors. 

But his friends might reasonably offer two pertinent reflections from 

the painter’s point of view. They might point out first of all that the 

artist always sees more than the ordinary man in the subject before 
him. His portrait, then, may well be different from what the ordinary 
man expects, as well.as from what another artist might paint. Indeed; 
he artist may be embarrassed by the extent of what he sees! When 

Sir William Orpen, a very different kind of painter, was asked to paint 

Dr. Cosmo Lang, then Archbishop of York, he said: ‘I see ‘seven 

Archbishops. Which of them am I to paint?” But there is a second 

eflection which is even more significant. The artist is much affected 

by the climate of the age in which he is living. If the age is harsh, 
harshness will come into the picture. 


Spiritual Things Put First 

The Church and the artist, or religion and art, have a great deal in 
common which is relevant to the present age, in spite of the gulf which 
separates them now. Both see more than flesh and blood. Both put 
Spiritual values first. Religion is clearly concerned with the spiritual 
ide of life. The artist also is essentially a spiritual man, by which I 
do not mean that he is a saint—he may be unsatisfactory in various 
ways—but that he is essentially unworldly. Again, both relate spiritual 
things to a material form. -The artist continues God’s creation in artistic 
creation, making works of beauty. The Church finds in the material 
a sacrament of the spiritual and it puts the revelation or ‘ embodiment’ 
of God in the form of Man at the centre of its creed. 

But it is the relevance of religion to the climate of an age that I 
want specially to consider here. The character of an age, and the ideals 
of those living in it, are bound to exert an influence on the artist. He 
may rebel against it, and help to change it; but he grows up in it, and 
will be particularly sensitive to. whether or not he is living in an age 
which puts spiritual values first! When an age is saturated with 
Spiritual horrors, he will rebel, and even violently rebel, against it. 

_ In the earliest civilisations religion was the dominating influence. 
‘Look at ancient Egypt, with its worship of the Sun and the God King. 
*It is one of the most remarkable spectacles in history’, says Christo- 
Dher Dawson, ‘ to see all the resources of a great culture and a powerful 


dominant class, but simply to provide the sepulchre and to endow the 
chantries and tomb-temples of the dead Kings’. Look at Europe. The 
influence of the Christian Church on the pattern of European civilisation 
as we inherit it today was overwhelming. It inspired all the great works 
of art in the Middle Ages. And its influence was so overwhelming not 
imply because the patronage it exercised was vast, but because it-was 
the nourisher of the people’s faith, and therefore of the faith of the 
rtist. Take the painters of Florence, from Giotto to Michelangelo. 
They were outstanding for their passionate attachment to the spiritual 
side of man’s existence. Why? Because they were absorbed in the 
tory of the revelation of God in Christ, and because they saw the 
ontinuance of that revelation in contemporary life, in the revolutionary 
movement of St. Francis of Assisi, for example, with his deep human 
yympathy and his love of nature, and in the lives of the saints. Inspired 
yy the Christian faith and its symbols, they dedicated their genius to 
1¢ imaging of the passionate life of man, and ‘to interpreting human 
stiny. They were, to quote from a fourteenth-century statute, ‘ the 
evealers to the unlearned man who cannot read, of the marvellous 
ings which operate by virtue and in virtue of faith ’. 

rhe spiritual climate of the mid-twentieth century is very different 

f the Middle Ages. There has been immense material pro- 

re is a gulf between the Church and the world, and the 
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late organised, not for war and conquest, not for the enrichment of a, 


artist and the world today. Everything is now tested by the measuring 
rod... Modern democracy,.which grew up with modern science, is com- 
mitted to measurement which deals with quantity. It is based on the 
vote of the majority. But religion and art are not susceptible of 
measurement by majorities, and are uneasy in a world in which the 
measurer and the statistician are kings. There are today no common 
spiritual standards or.symbols to which the artist can appeal. He is 
like a man moving in the dark, wanting to interpret but not knowing 
how, wanting fo be an associate of God in making works of beauty, 
but frustrated. And through the loss of the envelope of art the Church 
has lost much of its power to influence the world. 


The Supreme Need 
In this crisis of western culture the supreme need is a new spiritual _ 


climate; and towards its realisation the Church and the artist have 


much to give. The Church—and in using that word I do not tie 
myself to any particular denomination—brings as its gift the revelation 
of God in Christ, with its continuing history, worship, sacraments, and 
symbols. It is true that the Church should show a far greater apprecia- 
tion of the necessity for translation into contemporary language. But 
that the understanding and acknowledgement of this Revelation is essen- 
tial to democracy there should be no doubt. As T. S. Eliot said not 
long ago, ‘I do not believe that the culture of Europe could survive 
the complete disappearance of the Christian faith ’. And I am convinced 
of that, not merely because I am a Christian myself, but as a student 
of social biology. If Christianity goes, the whole of our culture goes. 

The artist in turn brings his art as his gift. He suffers himself from 
the spiritual poverty of his age, and the true artist, being humble, knows 
something of his own defects, but he is essentially an unworldly man, 
capable of being increasingly led by a spiritual vision. If it is true 
that without a vision the people perish, artists are more necessary at 
the present time than scientists and engineers. They are a necessity, 
not a luxury. Therefore the artist needs to be taken far more seriously 
as among the chief of our fellow citizens, and he should be invited 
by the nation’s leaders, as well as by private people, to offer his best, 
with proper rewards, to the common service. 

I am speaking of his general status in the national life. But here 
is a practical illustration in a particular field. Our architects are building 
now on an immense scale, and their buildings have all sorts of pur- 
poses. Enormous sums.are often spent upon their structure. But why 
is there so little of carving and painting, why such an absence of decora- 
tion and colour and symbol? Think of the opportunities which the 
walls of the new schools offer for inspiring the young, for appealing 
to their imagination; to bring home to them through the visual arts 
the call to the service of humanity, as well as to teach them the mean- 
ing of beauty, to educate them, almost unconsciously, to resist the 
depraving attractions of horrors of many kinds, besides horror comics. 
Think of the great buildings erected by the state, and by private enter- 
prise, for varied purposes; in the new towns and housing estates and 
elsewhere. The exercise of the artist’s genius in. such resorts as these 
would repay the expenditure involved a hundredfold in spiritual fruit. 


‘Like a Man Stripped of His Clothes’ 

The Church itself is in great need of the artist’s help. By losing the 
envelope of art, writes Paul Claudel, the Church in the last century 
became like a man stripped of his clothes. ‘To anyone who has the 
heart to look at them’, he adds (he is speaking of France), ‘ modern 
churches are as interesting and as pathetic as a heavily laden con- 
fession ’. Everything beautiful should be brought back to God. All the 
more painful is it then, if the churches in which He is worshipped do 
not witness to beauty in their smallest as well as their largest furnishings. 

Modern religious art has too often been divorced from art generally. 
But religious art is not a thing which can be isolated from the general 
artistic movement of an age. Confine it and it becomes corrupted, its 
expression a dead letter. Christian artists are faced by grave difficulties. 
They must reaccustom the faithful to beauty. But they have also to 
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faith, and for the p 
should dearly like to see ministers | ty 
. calling artists—painters and sculptors and craftsmen of all kinds—to — 
__-work in and for the Church, for a proper reward; and, when building a 
_ churches, setting money aside for mural or other decoration or orna- 
ment, as those responsible for the new cathedral at Coventry have done. 
There must be mutual understanding between the Church and the 
artist. The principles on which that understanding should be based are _ 
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The first of two eae by) 


HESE talks are addressed to the ordinary man and woman, 
whose attitude towards religion is that they do not quite know 


what they believe. They were married in church; they have 


had the children baptized; and they still on rare occasions go 
to church, though mainly for social reasons; but they do not pretend 


_ to believe the creeds they repeat there. Their general feeling is that it 


does not much matter what views a man holds on the higher manage- 
ment of the universe, so long as he has the right views on how to 


behave to his neighbour. And they are not at all troubled about religion, 
except for one thing: what shall they teach the children? 


For where intellectual doubts are concerned, this ordinary parent’ s 
feeling is: ‘Who am I to judge? I find these doctrines hard to believe, 


but many very able men believe them—men who have studied the - 
- subject much more fully than I have’. 


Furthermore, parents are 
repeatedly told that Christianity is the only alternative to communism, 
and that there can be no sound character-training that is not based on 
religion. When juvenile delinquency increased after the war, they heard 


on all sides that this was the inevitable result of the decay of religious 


belief and the lack of sound religious training in the home; and in 1944 
a new Education Act was passed, by which daily prayers and religious 
instruction were made compulsory in the state schools. So, on the whole, 
our ordinary parent thinks it is best to take no risks. When the children 


_ are older they can decide for themselves; meanwhile, better bring them 

up in the orthodox way—talk to them about God; teach them to say 
_ their prayers; take them to church occasionally; and try to stave off 
awkward questions. 


Three Suggestions 
first, that the doubts the 


I want here to make three suggestions: 


_ ordinary man feels about religion are justified, and need not be stifled 


or concealed; second, that there is no ground for the view that 
Christianity is the only alternative to communism, or that there can be 


no sound character-training that is not based on religion; and, third, I — 
_ want to make some practical suggestions to the parents who are not 
believers, on what they should tell the children about God and what sort 
_ of moral training they should give them. © 
The first thing I want to do is to define ‘ religion’, for it is a term | 
that is used in a great many senses. Sometimes when people say they 


“believe in religion’ they turn out to mean little more than that they 


. believe in a moral standard, or that they believe there are more important 
things in life than money and worldly success, I need scarcely say that 
_ I have no quarrel with religion in either of these senses. But this is not 


really a correct use of the term. The Oxford Dictionary defines 
‘religion ’ as ‘ Recognition on the part of man of some higher unseen 


‘power as having control of his destiny, and as being entitled to obedi- 


ence, reverence and worship’. That is the sense in which I shall use 
the term religion in these talks; and by ‘ Christianity ’ I mean, over and 


above that, the beliefs essential to the Christian religion—that is, at 
Teast, that this ‘ unseen power’ 


is omnipotent and wholly good; that 


trust him, and encourags 


it wrong to inflict pain? Why did Chri 


omnipotent 
benevolent Power have made animals prey on one octet for 
-Why implant in the cat the instinct, not merely to k 


throughout the aire 


the nities Paan tee fear, an 


once the artist has been ; 
in the exercise of his art. —Home Service 
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am sure that Mabini I edgier will have the. slightest effect on believer 


of this type. But what I do want to argue is that, in a climate of F thougl 


that is increasingly unfavourable to these beliefs, it is a mistake to tr 
to impose them on children, and to make them the basis of moral train 


_ing. The moral education of children’ is much too important a matter t 


be built on such foundations. 

In any religious argument, one is sooner or later Tense “the 
“science isn’t everything” and ‘that ‘ logic isn’t ~everything *. That i 
perfectly true; there are many human activities—art, music, poetry 
for example—to which science and logic are more or less irrelevan' 
But religion is not in this category, for religion, unlike art and musi 
and poetry, is a system of belief. And a system of belief that is to b 
acceptable must satisfy the ordinary criteria of reason: the belief 
must be consistent with each other and not obviously in. conflict wit 


‘fact Orthodox ‘Christian Eels, I suggest, oe not uly these criteri 


cy 


‘Inconsistent with the Facts of Evil : os ia 
I will just take one point which I think is. cad Orthodox Christia 
theology is completely inconsistent with the facts of evil. This was nc 
so obvious in the old days when people believed in the Devil. To 1 regar 
the universe as a battlefield between God and the Devil, with the odds o 
‘God, so to speak, at least did not do violence to the facts. But now mos 
‘Christians have ceased to believe in the Devil; and the orthodox vie 
is (as indeed it always was, but the Devil got slipped i in somehow) tl the 


the universe is controlled by a single, all-powerful and wholly | benevoler 


Power, and that everything that happens, happens by His will. And the 
raises insuperable intellectual difficulties. For why should this al 
powerful and wholly benevolent Being have created so much evil? It: 
no answer to say that evil is just a means to good. In the first plac 
there is no reason to believe this is always true; and in the second plac 
even if it were true it would not be an answer; for a Being who wa 
really all-powerful would not need to use evil means to attain his end: 
It is no answer to say that God i is not responsible for the evil that ev 
is due to man, who has misused his freewill and defied God’s edict 
Because it is not true grad the evil in the universe is due to man. Ma 
is not responsible for leprosy and gangrene, and cancer, to aes a fe 
obvious examples. — “i 

‘Some Christians, when ‘they are faved with these facts, ‘ty 
convince themselves that ‘illness and pain and misery are 
evils; they are desirable states, blessings in dis 
see it. But, if that is really so, why do we t 


case we can leave human suffering out of 
suffering sets a still greater problem. Why should an 


te At 


torture them serps it kills ely sae Bo ipce. A pe: 


Christ was divine; that He rose from the dead; and that human beings — pow 


survive bodily death. That is a bare minimum of Christian belief : there 


is far more than that in the official creeds of the Churches. " 


I am not out to destroy the Christian convictions of people in whom. -specifical 
they are deeply implanted and to whom oe mean a Lats deal. And fr » _ need 
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Defiant Anti-intellectualism 
_ Actually, there is not much attempt today to defend Christian dogma 
by argument. The fashionable attitude among orthodox believers is a 
defiant anti-intellectualism. The popular Christian apologists are men 
_ like Kierkegaard—who made the famous pronouncement ‘ Christianity 
_ démands the crucifixion of the intellect’, as though this were a great 
point in Christianity’s favour. It is surely pessimistic to suggest that 
doctrines which even their own adherents describe in such terms 
_ provide the natural basis for morals andthe only alternative to com- 
~munism? The position is more hopeful than that. 
_ However, as regards the moral training of children, I realise that a 
case can be made, and is sometimes made, even by unbelievers. So 
let me try to state this case, as it has sometimes been put to me. 
- People say: ‘Of course, I realise that these beliefs are not literally 
true. But then children are not literal-minded, they think naturally in 
terms of symbol and legend. So why not make use of this tendency 
_ in character-training? It’s no use giving the child cold-blooded lessons 
_ in ethics—moral teaching has got to have colour and warmth and 
interest. So why not give them that by the means that lie ready to 
hhand—the myths of religion, and the moving and beautiful ceremonies 
of the Church? The child will cease to believe in the myths as he 
grows older, but that won’t matter—they will have served their 
. 2 se a ¢ 
_. JI agree that moral training cannot be coldly rational. There must be 
colour and warmth and interest. One of the best ways to give that is 
- to give the child plenty of models that he can admire and imitate. 
Teli him plenty of stirring stories about courageous, heroic, dis- 
interested actions—stories that will move and excite him, and make 
him think that that is the sort of person he would like to be. This may 
be far more effective, even at the time, than tying up the idea of 
_ goodness with the Church, and religion: and there is not the same 
_ risk that, later on, if the child leaves the Church and casts off the 
religion, he may cast off the morals as well. 
__ But let us consider the young child first. If he is brought up in the 
orthodox way, he will accept what he is told happily enough to begin 
with. But if he is normally intelligent, he is almost bound to get the 
impression that there is something odd about religious statements. If 
he is taken to church, for example, he hears that death is the gateway 
to eternal life and should be welcomed rather than shunned; yet out- 
_ side he sees death regarded as the greatest of all evils and everything 
_ possible done to postpone it. In church he hears precepts like ‘ Resist 
‘not evil’, and ‘ Take no thought for the morrow’; but he soon realises 
_ that these are not really mearit to be practised outside. If he asks 
tions, he gets embarrassed, evasive answers: ‘ Well, dear, you’re 
_ not quite old enough to understand yet, but some of these things are 
_ true in a deeper sense’; and so on. The child soon gets the idea that 


- confusing and slightly embarrassing kind, into which it is best not to 
/ anquir - too closely. ; , ; 

_ All this is bad intellectual training. It tends to produce a certain 
lectual timidity—a distrust of reason—a feeling that it is perhaps 
bad taste to pursue an argument to its logical conclusion, or to 
to accept a belief on inadequate evidence: And that is not a 
ittitude in the citizens of a free democracy. However, it is 
ral rather than the intellectual dangers that I am concerned with 


1, tying up morals with 
‘suggest, to think of 
al forces in the world 
ma and the scientific 


outlook. On the one side, Christianity and communism, the two 


‘there are two kinds of truth—the ordinary kind, and another, rather . 
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rival dogmatic systems; on the other, scientific humanism, which ty t 
opposed to both. To try to combat communism by reviving Christianity 
is a hopeless task. It is like—what shall I say?—like trying to combat 
the belief in flying saucers by reviving the belief in witches riding on 
broomsticks. I do not want to press that analogy too closely—but what 
I mean is, it is trying to drive out a new myth by reviving an old 
one, instead of by going forward to something sounder than myth. 
Scientific humanism—that is the constructive answer. By calling it 
scientific I do not mean that it is crudely materialist, or that it thinks 
nothing is important but what happens in laboratories: far from it. 
But scientific in that it does not regard it as a virtue to believe without 
evidence; scientific in that it deals with hypotheses, not dogmas— 
hypotheses that are constantly tested and revised in the light of new 
facts, rather than with alleged immutable truths that it is heresy to 
question. And humanist because it is concerned with human beings and 
with this life, rather than with supernatural beings and another world; 
because it believes that the primary good lies in human happiness and 
development—men and women realising to the full their capacities for 
affection, for happiness, and for intellectual and aesthetic experience— 
and regards these things as more.important than any ideology or 
abstraction, whether it is the Church, or the state, or the five-year plan, 
or the life hereafter. 

In this first talk I have inevitably been rather negative. But in my 
next talk I hope to be more constructive; to present scientific humanism 
in its positive.aspect, and to return to the question I raised at the 
beginning of this talk, namely, how should the humanist parent set 
about the moral education of his children?—Home Service 


The Grave of Prometheus 


No one comes here now, neither god nor man. 
For long the animals have kept away, 
Scared by immortal cries and the scream of vultures; 
Now by this silence. The heavenly thief who stole 
Heaven’s dangerous treasure turned to common earth 
When that great company forsook Olympus. 
The fire was out, and he became his barrow. 
Ten yards long there he lay outstretched, and grass * 
Grew over him: all else in a breath forgotten. 
Yet there you still may see a tongue of stone 
Shaped like a calloused hand where no hand should be 
. Extended from the sward as if for alms, 
Its palm all licked and blackened as with fire. 
A mineral change made cool his fiery bed, 
And made his burning body a mound of earth, 
And his great face a vacant ring of daisies. 
EDWIN MUIR 


Your Only Orator 


Your only orator’s the poltergeist 
Mouthing wordless air; 
Watcher, mime, incalculable mover, 
Bed-lifter, tin-can thrower, 
Mortal magnet, spirited love-thrust, 
Imprisoned in place, intolerant of anywhere. 


Knock three times, and wait for answer. 
An intent silence: 
Ecstasy of unease pressing the furniture 
Ends in a skimming plate, a cracked picture, 
A breath of hotter, colder, denser 

Than ordinary air; a sucking whisper of sense. 


What is it saying? What cannot be said: 
Meaning defying matter, 
Space, time; they’ve made it mad and stupid 
—But we are locked in, deluded, 
Pinning effects to causes, reasoning the dead 
To a dead end: the poltergeist knows worse and better. 
David PauL 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 5-11 


Wednesday, January 5 


Court of Inquiry into railway dispute pub- 
lishes interim report. Minister of Labour 
has talks with N.U.R. leaders and Trans- 
port Commission 


Mr. Hammarskjdld, Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, arrives in Peking 


Thursday, January 6 
N.U.R. decides to suspend railway strike 


President Eisenhower delivers his State of 
the Union message to Congress (see 
page 51) 


Nine™ battalions of troops are to be used 
in a new drive against the Mau Mau in 
jungle areas of Kenya 


Friday, January 7 


N.U.R. Executive accepts increased wages 
for certain grades of railwaymen offered 
by British Transport Commission 


France sends new proposals about creation 
of a common armaments pool to other 
West European Union governments 


Mau Mau terrorist leader known as General 
Kaleba executed in Nairobi 


Saturday, January 8 


Security forces in Malaya to be strengthened 
by another parachute squadron and four 
jet bombers 


Federal German Minister for Economic 
Affairs says his Government will not 
accept any limitations on arms production 
beyond those in Paris agreements 


Russia releases two Americans held prisoner 
for several years 


Sunday, January 9 


Central American Republic of Costa Rica 
complains of.‘ threats’ from neighbouring 
Republic of Nicaragua: She asks for 
special meeting of the Organisation of 
American States to discuss situation 


British Transport Commission disputes one 
of the findings in interim report of Court 
of Inquiry into railway dispute 


In Cairo three more members of Muslim 
Brotherhood are sentenced to death and 
forty to imprisonment 


Monday, January 10 


A joint statement is published in Peking 
about Mr. Hammarskjold’s visit 


President Eisenhower sends proposals for 
foreign trade policy to Congress 


General Erskine to leave post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, East Africa 


Tuesday, January 11 

A force is reported to have invaded Costa 
Rica 

Chancellor of Exchequer leaves London to 
attend meeting of O.E.E.C. in Paris 

IM. Mendés-France arrives in Rome 


Transport Commission and N.U.R. begin 
detailed talks about wages structure on 
railways 
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Mr. Dag Hammarskjéld, Secretary-General of the United Nations, shaking hands with Mr. Chou 

En-lai, the Chinese Prime Minister, after a meeting in Peking last week. Mr. Hammarskjéld, who 

is endeavouring to secure the release of United Nations airmen held prisoner by the Chinese, ended 
his talks with Mr. Chou’ En-lai on Monday ‘ 


The shell of Marble Hill, near Adelaide, the 


see Rees 


country residence 


of Sir Robert George, Governor of South Australia, after it__ 
had been gutted by bush fires which swept the area last week. 
The Governor and his family had a narrow escape 


= 


A poisonous scorpion fish from the Indian Ocea 
seen at the Cage Birds and Aquaria exhibition 
= Olympia, London, last week 
Left: one of six historic carriages from Winds 
which have been lent by the Queen to the Maidsto 
' Carriage Museum: the donkey barouche which w 
presented for the use of royal children by Que 
Adelaide in 1846 
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Dr. Albert Schweitzer, the distinguished theologian, philosopher, 

missionary-surgeon, and musician, who will be celebrating his 

eightieth birthday tomorrow, January 14, at the Lambaréné 

hospital in French Equatorial Africa which he founded in 1913. 

He was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1952. Next Sunday 

there are to be two special programmes broadcast as a tribute 
to him 


aph tak nat Al wych, Tendon on January 4 when heavy snow fell over most of Great 
ny main roads were blocked by drifts and there was widespread disruption of traffic, but 
in by the next. day. In parts of the n =e the snow was sellmed early this 

yee by heavy rain. which caused severe’ | flooding - 


Sir Robert Robinson, the organic chemist (left), who was installed 

as the new President of the British Association on January 7, being 

congratulated by Dr. Edgar Adrian, last year’s President, after the 
ceremony at Burlington House, London 


‘Svetlana Beriosova, and J ulia’ Farron “in a scones from ‘ Rinaldo and Armida’ one of two~ 
mn which were performed for the first time at Covent Garden on January 6. 
Theme of Purcell _ With music by Benjamin. Britten » 


led tasks ites by the technical assistants of ‘the Guildhall Museum, London 
ological discoveries, The photograph shows a Roman ‘storage-jar, discovered 
950 ne + the site of the temple of Mithrasy now. being pieced together. ~ ; 
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* Tuere is deep and lasting enchantment to be fount in beautiful things,” 
says Lady Isobel Barnett. “ Fine furniture and great pictures .. . the sweep and soar of music... 
the moving beauty of oa human voice . . . each of them adds culture 
and serenity to our lives. that not even time can take away. 


How well R.G.D. understand these things!” 
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Be Illustrated is the R.G.D.1755T—a 17” table television 
receiver designed to produce a superlatively sharp image 
under the most difficult viewing conditions. The sensitive 
17-valve circuit is equipped for full 13-channel reception 
(when and where it-is available) and includes a fully 
automatic IMPROVED PICTURE CONTROL that maintains 
correctly contrasted pictures of contrast brilliance. Also 
incorporated is a new and ingenious circuit known as 
SYNCROLOCK, designed to maintain a rigid line-lock, even 
when the -noise level is intense. Beautifully housed in a 
cabinet of matched walnut veneers, the 1755T is truly a 

_receiver that you and your family will view with pleasure— 

and own with pride. ~ Price 82 guineas, TAX PAID 
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The Aristocrat of Readeoe Solevision 


Also illustrated is the R.G.D. 1755C, a 17” screen console version of the receiver described 
above. Designed to grace the most gracious setting, the 1755C has all the outstanding 
features of the table model but is designed to be seen to best advantage in the larger 
room. The magnificent cabinet is of matched walnut veneers, fitted with full-length = 
folding back doors; the 1755C is priced at 110 guineas, TAX PAID. - : TERT HM 
; | UE | 
Renowned in the Industry for a quarter of a century ‘saatude 
en) 


RADIO GRAMOPHONE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LIMITED, EASTERN AVENUE, ROMFO 
3 Roast 
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HERE is a widespread notion nowadays that you ought to 
read books you do not like because they are good for you. 
Like most widespread notions, it has an element of truth 
f —no doubt we all ought to do this sometimes. But I am 

re that we ought not to do it too often, and I am sure, too, that this 
otion is a recent one. Nearly all the old famous references to books 
ind reading are to the delight, the joy of reading—there is no suggestion 
hat it is the specially strenuous exercise of specially qualified people: 
tudy, learning, is a specialised kind of reading: there is always the 
lar who reads to acquire knowledge and the self-educator who 
“to improve his mind; but the central, typical figure is a man 
ke other men who reads for his own pleasure. And this typical figure 
; so important that the writer, however extraordinary his own tastes, 
s always to some extent to keep him in mind; and the scholar and 
pecialist have constantly to refer to him to keep their own standards of 
dgement straight. Dr. Johnson called this ordinary figure the common 
reader and said that by his common sense all claim to literary honours 
yas ultimately decided. 


Temporary Literary Fashions 
“We should notice that he said ‘ultimately decided’. What the 
common reader of any one generation happens to like most is not 
necessarily what will wear-best and last longest. The collaboration of 
ever generations is required before you can be quite sure. For 
and certainly they are always changing. Five hundred years ago, what 
we read for amusement would almost certainly have been in verse; if 
¢ had read prose it would have been for information or the good of 
souls. A few years ago if the ordinary man or woman said, 
‘Have you got anything to read? ’, or, ‘Can you lend me a book? ’, 
yhat he or she had in mind was almost certainly a novel. Today, we 
P told, this is far less likely to be so. Among recent best-sellers two 
ccounts of sea-voyages have been particularly prominent. One is a 
semi-mythical account of something that is supposed to have happened 
about 3,000 years ago; I mean the Odyssey, which has probably sold 
more copies in E. V. Rieu’s recent translation than in all the hundreds 
of editions of its previous existence. And the other is a fairly recent 
adventure, the account of the Kon-Tiki expedition. This is just an odd 
symptom among many to show that the novel is losing some of the 
miversal authority among the reading public that it established more 
than 100 years ago. In these talks I am trying to look into this situation 
a “Tittle, to see what it tells us about the state of the novel today, and 
also, if possible, to see if it tells us anything about the art of fiction 
in ral. 
“Fes a point of talking about the common reader to start with, 
because of all literary forms the novel has been his especial possession 
ym the beginning. Most of the more ancient forms of writing were 
PS eeorcantion in their appeal. For instance, a great deal of epic 
was written for a politically minded ruling class, a good deal 
mance for the courtly and the refined, a good deal of lyric for 
ith scholarly or sophisticated tastes. But the novel from the start 
vised as entertainment for a general reading public. Of course, 
tively recent thing; the novel dates only from the early 
hteenth century. If you want to be sociological about it 
y that its rise corresponds with the rise of a large literate 
s, and that it was primarily meant to appeal to their 
d that puts the novel in the very middle of the social 
jast 200° years. It has, therefore, been easy for it to 
both directions, so ‘that by the middle of the nine- 
e great great popular novelists, such as Dickens, were really 
res to the whole nation as no other writers have been 
or since. 
is to enquire how it was possible for them 
for this wide range and breadth of appeal. 
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The first of four talks by GRAHAM HOUGH 


some fashions in literary entertainment turn out to be temporary; 


to it, in one way or another. For instance, after the fall of France in 
1940 some obscure and difficult French poets—Aragon, the surrealist, 
for example—suddenly began to write patriotic verse that could go 
straight to the hearts of their countrymen because it dealt with an 
immediate catastrophe that had engulfed them all. But that is not the 
sort of thing that generally happens with the novel. Novels are of all 
kinds—they can quite well be tragic or heroic—but what do we actually 
think of as the most typical kind of theme for a novel? Surely we 
think first of something rather domestic, of @ story not about some 
extraordinary crisis but about the ordinary, day-to-day life of its time. 
We think of Pride and Prejudice before we think of A Tale of Two 
Cities. We feel it natural that an epic should be about kings and ‘generals 
but that a novel should be about doctors and business men; that the 
heroine of a romance should be a princess, but the heroine of a novel 
should be a governess. We feel it natural, too, that the novel should 
deal with the life of its own time, or something near it; if it does not 
we give it a special name and call it a historical novel and think of it 
as something different. As soon as we begin to reflect we see that there 
are innumerable exceptions to these generalisations, that they are not 
really as true as all that—but still, I believe that we do normally and 
spontaneously think of the novel in this way, and first thoughts of 
this kind are always worth paying attention to. 

I believe our first thoughts here, even if they are not altogether 
right, do at least point to something that is important—and it is this: 
we do generally expect the noyel to be about a society that is pretty 
well within our range of understanding and about people we feel 
capable of judging. We do not expect to understand the social world of 
Homer or to know intimately what made people ‘ tick’ in that remote 
and unfamiliar time. We do not expect to judge King Lear—he is cast 
in a different mould from our normal, mundane selves. But if we get 
from the library the new novel that we have seen well reviewed in last 
week’s Sunday newspaper, we do expect, on the whole, to find characters 
existing on our own level, whose motives and actions we can judge as 
we judge our own and those of our neighbours. For this reason it is an 
enormous advantage to a novelist if he really shares a good many of the 
tastes, views, and judgements of the majority of his readers. Any great 
popular novelist must do so. The kind of people he likes and dislikes, 
the kind of conduct he thinks ridiculous or admirable, his feelings about 
what constitutes happiness or unhappiness—he really must share all 
these with his readers if he is to have a broad, universal appeal. For 
he is likely to be writing about matters which his readers are perfectly 
competent to judge, about people who are very like themselves, about 
circumstances which they are familiar with. So that eccentric, 
fanciful, or high-flown views are not likely to be acceptable. 


The Warm-hearted Victorians 
The great popular Victorian novelists, especially, had this community 
of feeling with their readers. Dickens, Thackeray, and Trollope are all 
distinct and different personalities, but you do not feel that any one of 
them belongs to a special intellectual class, with standards different 
from those of ordinary people. And they have a number of things in 
common. They are all warm-hearted, not to say slightly sentimental; 
they all idealise family life and prefer a kind of domestic cosiness to 
any more exotic or exalted ideals; and they are all at the same time 
shrewd and ironical, they can see very easily that the world and its 
inhabitants are not to be taken at their face value, that things are not 
always what they seem. In all these ways these three novelists are, I 
believe, extremely like the Victorian middle-class public for whom they 
wrote. They are not putting it on, for the sake of getting on good 
terms with their readers; they really do share their tastes and sentiments. 
Let me take as an example a passage from the most pedestrian, least 
adventurous, of these three writers—Trollope. It is the description of 
a family, the family of a clergyman who for long years has neglected 
his duties in Barchester and lived abroad in Italy: 
The great family characteristic of the Stanhopes might probably 
be said to be heartlessness; but this want of feeling was, in most of 
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contagious), would bring you oranges, French a and the last new 
bit of scandal, and then hear of your death or your recovery with an 
equally indifferent composure. . 
same as to the world; they bore and. forebore: 
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a among themselves rarely reached above this. It is astonishing how 

mt ve much each of the family was able to do, and how much each did, to 
ety a Prevent the well-being of the other four. ~ d 
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pe: and Mrs. stinhege 
ce , We are evidently not to approve of this family; “ notice that the 
_ first quality of theirs that is singled out for mention is one that almost — 
Bak everybody disapproves of—heartlessness, want of feeling. By starting 
on this note Trollope makes sure of getting the greatest number of his 
; _ readers on his side. We then go on to a discussion of the individual 
3 members of the, family: / 
Dr. Stanhope was a good looking rather plethoric gentleman of about 
sixty years of age. His hair was snow white, very plentiful, and some- 
what like wool of the finest description. His whiskers were very large 


- sleepy old lion. His dress was always unexceptionable. 
- ~~~‘ had lived so many years in Italy it was invariably of a decent clerical 
__. _~hue, but it never was hyperclerical. 

~*~ romances and poetry of the lightest and not always most moral 
oe _ description. He was thoroughly a bon vivant;-an accomplished judge 


of wine, though he never drank to excess; and a most inexorable: 


: critic in all affairs touching the kitchen. He had had much to forgive 
in his own family, since a family had grown up around him, and 

had forgiven everything—except inattention to his dinner .... As Dr. 
es Stanhope was a clergyman, it may be supposed that his religious con- 


. Their conduct to each other was the 
. . but their love 


s 


| aoe and very white, and gave to his face the appearance of a benevolent 
; ' Although he 


His reading seldom went beyond 


_--—~-~—svictions made up a considerable part of~his character: but this was. 


Shee NOt SO; 
‘Che rarely obtruded them, even on his children . It was not that he had 
predetermined, never to influence their thoughts; but he was so habitu- 


_for doing ‘so was gone for ever. Whatever conviction the father may 
; have had, the children were at any rate but ae members of 
fete the church from which he drew his income. 
Where does the stress really fall in this critique of Dr. Stanhope’ s 
Bin 3-2 character? It is not that he was self-indulgent and easy-going; it is 
not even that his religious convictions were rather pallid; the real point 
for Trollope is exactly the one that would appeal to a straightforward, 
z _ mid-Victorian, middle-class Englishman—Dr. Stanhope is not doing 
the job he is paid for; he draws his income from the church, and does 
-__ nothing for it in return. 
; A rather more conventional sketch of Mrs. Stanhope follows. ‘She 
dressed perfectly, and had no other purpose in life; and that is all 
~ there is to be said about her. We pass” on to Charlotte, the eldest 
i es edeugnter: : 


! 


mee "termite to old young ladies. She neither dressed young, nor 
talked young, nor indeed looked young. She appeared to be perfectly 


. . youth. She was a fine young woman; and had she been a man, would 
- have been a very fine young man. All that was done in the house, 
€ nt _and that was not done by servants, was done by her. | 

‘orders, paid the bills, hired and dismissed the domestics, made the 


ally idle that his time for doing so had never come till the opportunity 


‘Charlotte Stanhope was at this time Shout thirty-five years old; and, 
whatever may have been her faults, she had none of those which belong E 


That he had religious convictions must be believed; but he - 


- content with her time of life, and in no way affected the graces. of 


_ She gave the — 


-tea, carved the meat, and managed everything in “the Stanhope house-— 
hold. She, and she alone, could ever induce her father to look into» 


oc: ‘the state of his worldly concerns. She, and she alone, could in any 

a A _degree control the absurdities of her sister. She, and she alone, pre- 
JS vented the whole family from falling into utter disrepute and beggary 
a5 _, .. Miss Stanhope was a clever woman, able to talk on most subjects, 
ih san and quite indifferent as to what the subject was. She prided herself — 


on her freedom from English prejudice, and she might have added, 
from feminine delicacy. 
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“e _ certainty. There is much to admire in her character, but the ‘author 
can‘ reckon quite surely on the strong contemporary prejudice against 
the hard-bitten, mannish young woman to turn the scale in the direc- 


_ group is that Trollope i is judging these people as any other man of his 


4 


In this sketch of Miss Stanhope Trollope is equally betting on. a 


_ class and time might do. i does not (ak any special insight, and 


tion of disapproval. And so on; there is a good deal more of it that — 
I have not time to quote. What you feel at once about this family 
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particularly eee “and wellamarked specimens 
judgements are exactly those that would be made by any 
_and sensible man of that world. It is a good thing ha Dr. S$ 
should dress -as becomes his profession, it is a bad thing” that 
not take it more seriously in other ways; it is a good thing that Mrs. 
Stanhope has such good taste in clothes, it is a bad thing that she 
_has no interest in anything else; it is very good that Chalets Stanhope 
should be competent and unaffected, but it is a pity that she is not 
more feminine, and shows so little delicacy of feeling. Anyone might 
say any of these things in tea-table conversation. The only difference 
between Trollope and the rest of us is that he is a story-teller, “a 
creator; he has the gift of embodying these things, that anyone. might 
feel, in the form of cHaracter and narrative. He is not trying to surprise 
or shock us, he is trying to entertain us, by calling to mind, in a particu- 
larly vivid and lively way, eines that everybaGy, already knows and 
appreciates. 

The same thing occurs in the novel of today. ‘Mr. J. B. Priestley 
writes, for example: 


“A minute later, the tapes anivedt to comes the party. Late 
guests may be divided into two classes, the repentant, who arrive, per- 
spiring and profusely apologetic, to babble about fogs. and ancient taxis 
and stupid drivers, and the unrepentant, who stalk in haughtily, and 
look somewhat aggrieved when they see all the other guests, their eye- 
brows registering their disapproval of people who do not know what 
time their own parties begin. The Trapes were admirable specimens 
-of the unrepentant class. They were both tall, cold, thin, and rather 
featureless. He was a partner in a firm of estate agents, but called 
himself Major Trape because he had held that rank at the end of the 
war and had become so soldierly training the vast mob of boys who 
were. conscripted then that he could not bring himself to say goodbye 
to his outworn courtesy title. He was indeed so curt, so military,.so 
“imperial, that it was impossible to imagine him letting and ting 
houses the ordinary way . His wife was a somewhat colourless 
woman, very English in type, who always looked as if she was always 
faintly ‘surprised and disgusted by life. Perhaps she was, and perhaps 
that was why she always talked with a certain ventrifoquial effect, 
_ producing a voice with hardly any movement of her small iced features. 
When Mr. Priestley writes like this he knows that dislike of chilly and 

pretentious people, an amusement at the temporary soldier who carries 
his military manners into pet life, will be hares by most of his readers. 
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What is more, every novelist must do a good ‘deal of this sort of 
thing a good deal of the time. However strange or original may be 


the message he ultimately wants to put across, he must be sure that he 


has some common ground with his public. The point I want to make 
at the moment, however, is that some novelists want to be on this 
common ground all the time. They never want to disconcert you or 
make you see things you have never seen before; they want to remind 
you of what you already know. If they succeed it is because they are 
good story-tellers, not because of any special originality in sis view 


- of life. If they surprise you, it is because of some unexpected incident, 


some surprising twist in the plot, not because a whole new way of 
looking at things is opened up to you. Among older writers, Arnold 
Bennett is of this kind, and Francis Brett Young (contrast either. of 
‘them with the stormy petrel, D. H. Lawrence). Among newer writers 
there is Mr. Priestley—especially in his earlier books “(contrast him 
say, with Graham Greene). When you read Mr. Priestley’s Angel 
Pavement you are meant to think, ‘ Yes, people are like this, these are 
the types by which we are surrounded, this is the way life goes ’. _ When 
you read The Heart of. the Matter you are meant to think, | ‘How 
strange, I never saw it in that light before” The: one tends 40. givs 
reassurance, the other to cause disquiet, _ ‘ ag 

Naturally, the novelists who write primarily as ‘entertainers e 
likely to belong to this first kind. The ordinary domestic chronicle: 
wants you to see in his fictitious family just what the ee reader 
sees in his dwn family, and to be apie by the — lan 


novelist of adventure, tas is palikely to spend much ergy. 
new ways of. thinking and feeling. His interests are . 
and he does.n not: want anything | ci, Rs et, in the 
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stories, for pesto to Pave a subtler psychology, or 
‘moral theme. I would even, though with some mis- 
4 1t Mr. Somerset Maugham’s stories into this class; for although 
é dots in exotic settings and surprising quirks of human 
ature, the attitude he adopts to them is generally that of the sensible 
an of the world. 
_ I should like to dwell a little on the case of Mr. Somerset Maugham. 
yy general consent he isthe most eminent of living novelists; -he is 
probably the most popular; and of all living writers of fiction he is 
he one who has himself insisted most resolutely on the virtues of the 
lovel. as entertainment, as good story-telling. So we ought to be able 
discover in him some pointers-to what the particular virtues of this 
tind of fiction really are. In one of his books of reminiscence he said 
E x : left alone with anyone for two hours he thinks he could find a story 
them. And this, I think, points to the two prime virtues of the novelist 
$ entertainer—an interest in other people and an interest in their 
stories. Not all novelists have them. Take a very great, very crotchety, 
d very individual one; like D. H. Lawrence: left alone with most of 
Pahabiants of the British Isles, Lawrence would have been frankly 
= ed or irritated. He was interested only in certain, special states of 
mi nd, special relationships, the health or sickness of souls. But the 
: eat popular novelists, and I see this strongly in Mr. Maugham, are 


different ranks, classes, and professions, how they earn their living, 
wh t kind of houses they inhabit, where they stand at the moment, and 
what is going to happen to them next. 
And the faculty they appeal to in the reader is first and foremost 
curiosity. This does not sound very exalted, but I am sure that 
it is one of the main motives for novel-reading—the simple desire to 
pain new insight into other people’s lives, It is this same motive which 
m akes it impossible to avoid looking into lighted windows when we pass 
them in trains. It is this that makes the prohibition against reading other 
people’s letters so extremely strong—it has to be strongly condemned 
because we would often rather like to do it; of course it is this, too, that 
we the often-deplored but universally popular entertainment of 
sip. What the novelist as entertainer must do in the first place is 
Bepiy es: with a superior equivalent of gossip. We are all aware that 
aay is limited, that we are surrounded ‘ox other people, all 


we) 
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zs HERE i is a grain of truth behind the old chestnut about the 
__ Englishman, the Frenchman, and the German who each wrote 
~ a book about the elephant. The Englishman’s title, if you 
- remember, was Elephants I Have Shot; the Frenchman’s was 
Ei fag et ses Amours, and the German’s was something like 
pecmeic zu einer Einlettung in die Phenomenologie des Elephanten- 
aften (Prolegomenon to the Introduction to the Phenomenology of 
he. PeApkentee). The first two refer, however misleadingly, to concrete 
ial habits, but the third, the German, envisages a non-existent 
phical problem through’ ‘a vast structure of abstract nouns with 
natical interconnections. 
‘modern novelists and poets, it is true, the German language 
much more fluid. But even in ordinary conversation these 
sus constructions do arise like pieces of ectoplasm and create new 
: and they engender endless discussion, for there is no natural 
‘to Jeave “off discussing things which are not really there. The 
ace worse in philosophy than in literature because literary 
yhatever language are generally tied much more closely to 
‘Mow of the influential European tongues are analytic: 
nar has broken down from the neatly dovetailed construc- 
‘Latin and they are not inherently prevented from 
: | even with abstract and philosophical problems. 
not only like abstract and ponderous words, their 
tic. The little, concrete words do not run 


ferested in the enormous variety of humanity as such—the ways of ° 


“Gilfereat from ourselves, some o ee with experience fantastically 
unlike our own—and we want to know about them. Our own means of 
finding out are restricted, but the novelist, partly by imagination, and 
partly by, a genuinely wider knowledge of humanity than most of us ~ 
can acquire, can satisfy this curiosity, give us this wider range of 
experience. And if he gives us that, we rightly feel a large measure 
of satisfaction in his work, whether he gives us anything else or not. 

As a rule, he does give us at least one other thing—a story. Mere 
understanding of other people is interesting; but if you can also see 
them in action, involved in a purposeful train of events, it is better 
still, You mention, in ordinary conversation, the name of a woman you 
have just met; someone says, ‘Good heavens, is she here? She can’t 
have married the rubber-planter after all ’. Someone else replies, ‘ Yes, 
she did, but . . .”. At once you smell a story in the air, and you want 
to know how it goes on. The novelist as entertainer is the man who can 
tell you. This may seem to be putting the appeal of the novel on a 
very low basis; and maybe it is. But I would rather put it on a low 
basis that I am sure is firm than on a more high-falutin’ one without 
real support. Of course, the novel does all sorts of other things besides 
tell a story and give us glimpses into other people’s lives; and 
answers all sorts of other questions besides whether Miss So-and-So 
married the rubber planter or not. Some of these other matters I shall 
be discussing later. But the great majority of novel readers today do 
regard the novel from the point of view that I have been describing 
here; and in doing so they are behaving in exactly the same way as 
the great majority of novel readers have always done. These are, in 
fact, the basic desires that the novel was meant to satisfy. 

If the novel today is less powerful in its appeal than it was 100 years 
ago, it is probably because the novelists no longer satisfy these demands 
as fully as they used to do. And if that is so, it is presumably because 
the novelists themselves are becoming more interested in other things. 
Are they right, or is the reading public? That is a question we can 
never answer; but if we want to find out what is going to happen next 
—what the next development is:going to be—it is always important 
to find out what the most creative minds of one’s own time are up to. 
So, in my other talks, while always bearing in mind that the common 
readers’ demands on the novel are almost certainly the fundamental 
ones, I want to enquire into some of the new interests that the novel 
has developed in recent years, and to see how far they fit in with the 
old ones.—Home Service 
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tions of words may freeze on the page and look like novel entities. Too 
often, particularly in German philosophical and scientific writing, one 
is reminded of a cumbrous and creaking brontosaurus. The brontosaurus, 
unable to bend and pick up a leaf, is still capable of carrying off lofty 
forests of abstraction. And it is often the old primeval forest, haunted 
by pre-civilisation cults and still waiting to overgrow Europe. 

Most alarmingly, the brontosaurus gets loose in other languages, even 
among writers of pure style who have submitted themselves too care- 
lessly to the influence of German thinking. This may affect not only 
style but: spirit. One can find examples of both in English nineteenth- 


century writers from Coleridge to the Hegelian philosopher, F. H. 


Bradley. The disease has been epidemic rather than endemic in English 
letters. There are at least two things which have helped English writers 
to reject or by-pass the German influence. One is our strong empirical 
tradition in philosophy. The other, more important, is that the English 
do not read any philosophy, including that of the empiricists. Philosophy 


_is not a normal part of our education, as it often is in continental 


countries, and therefore the taste for intéllectual discussion has never 
become widespread. The English habit of discussing the weather, so 
renowned upon the Continent, is probably due not so much to a 
preference for grim fact as to a wish to avoid thought, which is always 
dangerous. 

The notion of the Frenchman’s preoccupation with amour is a com- 
mercial traveller’s joke, But the more serious impression which we have 
in this country, the belief in French order, clarity, and lucidity, is 


ither in _ thinking or living, and are eo more eae 
shocked if in any way they fail to do. so, One Frenchman, Julien 


3 ee best known. to pea readers by his book La Trahison des 


_ among others, of Sorel, sai i and Berge He sums up these atti: 
‘of order, clarity, and lucidity under the name of Latinity. To him the 
_ French are the chief inheritors of Graeco-Roman civilisation.- —_- 

This idea of Julien Benda’s cannot be swallowed whole. One of fhe: 
most important qualities which he also includes in his conception of 
Latinity—or, as we might prefer to call it, classicism—is abstraction. 
_ This, to Benda, means that the man of letters should be concerned 
with intellectual values: only, he should withdraw himself from the 
values of ordinary living or even oppose himself to them. This view of | 
abstraction is, I suppose, consistent with what we would call the typical 
French attitude, but it strikes me AS false. Thought cannot work in a 
~ vacuum. It abstracts from experience in order at some time to return» 
..and clarify experience. x 
_ It is naturally misleading to attribute everything that i is bad and anti- 
human in European thinking to direct German influence and everything 
that is good to the classical heritage. It was Russell, I believe, who . 
‘pointed out long before the second world war that there are two main 
lines of development through European thought, in so far as’ ‘it stems 
from the Greeks. One begins with Plato and the other roughly with — 
Democritus. One has been idealist and the other empirical. On the 
-- whole, the humane developments have sprung from the empirical 
approach, while those which are anti-human can be linked with various 
_ forms of philosophical: idealism. The psychological form of what is evil 
in idealism is a kind of false abstraction. That includes what the 
_ psychologists call rationalisation and what those who favour a semantic 
epee call taking words for things. 

‘Diabolic Exclusiveness’ 

~ But, in practice, this often works out as forgeusinet that people are» 
| peopl And it is true that the Germans have for generations made — 
_ themselves the masters and chief exponents of this diabolic exclusive- 
ness. The intellectual qualities which accompany this attitude—those, 
which I have called the Germanic qualities—are abstractness, dislike of — 
~ the concrete.either in expression or thought, ponderousness, subjectivity 
and emotionalism, a kind of mystique of the primitive and the cult of 
nihilism or the death-wish. All these come from a rejection of that. 


‘from. sensibility 
creative writers. | 
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Comparatively tecently, Benda developed his ideas in ‘connectior 
with the French existentialists, commenting on their Germanic desceri 
from Husserl, Jaspers,. and Heidegger. According to Benda both the 
French and the German varieties of this philosophy represent a revol 
of life against intelligence, of sensation against thought. Here we have 
to be particularly careful to say what we mean by ‘life’ and whether 
or not we mean the same as Benda. By ‘ life’ I myself mean the norma 
day-to-day contact and flow between the individual and his environ: 
ment. This implies no revolt against the intelligence . which ‘has it: 
normal and necessary part in ordering this experience. But it is true 
‘that the philosophy of Heidegger became an important part of the 
-metaphysic of nazism. What the nazis called life was the pursuit 0 
power, nationalistic self-assertion, and an excessively masculine ideal 
In their, sense of the word, it can be said that they plorified life at the 
expense of love and ‘humane and personal relations. 

The very word ‘ existentialism’ suggests a preoccupation with: life 
And some of M. Sartre’s concepts do indeed look like life in my sens 
of the word, rather than Benda’s. Sartre starts from the human existen 
being, always individually new, who has to ‘fashion his own: nature it 
absolute freedom and responsibility. To do this; however, he has tc 
engage himself, to connect his life with that of others and to submi 
himself to the purposes which arise in these connections, This look: 
_ like a realistic and stoical picture of a living being by nature involvec 
‘with the actual. Sartre wished us to look on existentialism as a Thirc 
Force, philosophically as well as politically, something avoiding both 
the rigours and false objectivity of determinism and the inwardness anc 
subjectivity of the various forms of idealism. One might think, then 
that Sartre looked at the world as a network of real personal relations 
But. these real and personal relations based on normal feeling ang 
affection and normal awareness of the world, are precisely what i 
lacking: It is possible, I think, to connect this with what I have callec 

* the Germanic outlook ’, Consider these quotations: 
The human creature is free, thrown into the world Without Loins 

why, and incapable of saying no, Abandoned to hinieele he: has: o 

create himself of his own initiative. 


- reality which includes one’s neighbours. Now, especially when it comes 
to creative writing, the qualities which we look for and predominantly 
find among, the French are the exact opposites of those which I have 
- called Germanic. To take a few names at random—Villon, Rabelais, 
ae Montaigne, Moliére, the Voltaire of Candide, Flaubert. Order, clarity, 
and lucidity may not be lacking. But we think of these writers 
ae iy chiefly as concrete, aerated, objective, civilised and human in their 
values but, above all, concerned with the practice of living as opposed 
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That is. a striking. account of freedom. Its origins appear | ‘to ‘het no 
choice but rejection: being flung out on one’s ear. It looks like a passive 
faute-de-mieux rather than a choice and a conscious desire. It_ As 3 
tramp’s freedom. mn 
Then, again, Sartre ‘says that the existent, the given, what philo 
- sophers also call the contingent or accidental—including one’s own bod} 
or corporeal existence—all this is absurd. ‘When one becomes awar 
of this quality in the world’, says Roquentin in La Nausée, ‘om 
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BENG 2. to the urge to die. 

= ___ But Benda pays insufficient attention to creative writing and therefore. rige ee 3 epee ee Ad hone a al de wo Buti sas T an 
¢ to the just relation which should exist between intellectual and humane ‘27 /T0m Cenying Mf nay WER GO SO: Lal aia eee 
= basis for a ‘systematic philosophy. 4 


~ values. Even in matters of art, he stands uncompromisingly for the 
__ primacy of the intellect, not only against all forms of anti-intellectualism — 
but against intuition and emotion. In Belphégor he attacks the softness : £ 
and effeminacy of French intellectual life and what he calls the | And then we come to Love. For Sartre, the aim “of love. gine 
* musicality ’ of contemporary writing, which he sees as also Germanic. of the liberty of the beloved and also of one’s own. Love dis self 
We must remember that though he wrote novels himself, Julien frustration, its object is its own defeat. Finally, his ideas about anguisl 
_ Benda is contemptuous of literary men. Unquestionably he is cranky, and the void or néant. Faced with his-own freedom (which eee 
and the limitations he would impose on thought and expression are we say, from the sense of rejection, of abandonment to his fate),. th 
staggeringly rigid and narrow. In the philosophical field he makes short individual experiences angoisse (which implies dread or intense anxiety 
work of Bergson’s concept of intuition. But literature is a different as well as anguish). Faced with the fact of his separate existence, ‘hi 
- matter. To dismiss intuition here would be to dismiss perhaps the isolated being, he becomes aware of the void, of nothingness or not 
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greater part of literary art. To do Benda justice, this is a conclusion 
before which he hardly falters. If we follow Benda’s ideas about:the 
primacy of the intellect and the value of abstraction to their logical 
conclusion, it is difficult to see what writers would have left to write 
about. Benda’s is something like the point of view of the French aristo- 
cy Villiers de l’Isle Adam: ‘ As for living, our servants will do that for 

*, Like many people who prefer the classical tradition—for | instance, 
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renc! admire. A continental writer eiksted this to me 
y ‘saying that. t Charles Morgan is a ‘German’ writer—in the sense 
yt = I have been describing. This cynical paradox does not tell us 
why there should be this secret love between enemies. That has been 
aly faintly illuminated by such books as Vercors’ Le Silence de la Mer, 
which shows the occupying barbarian reaching out to legitimise his 
ations with civilisation: “The marvellous union of our people’. 

With these writers the ideas remain vague. But Sartre’s are part of 
system. His most important philosophical work is L’Etre et le Néant. 
Being * contrasted with ‘ void’ or “ Nothingness’. This void, as Julien 
Zenda said, is not just non-existence, it is something very like another 
y, another form of existence. What these beings to whom Sartre 
ttributes such an intense self-awareness relate themselves to, are 
ngaged with, if you like, is not so much other human existences: they 
stand over against a nihilistic force which is always waiting to destroy 
2m. The human relations are always preparing to dissolve and, signi- 
cantly, if there is a resolution, a change of character, it is at an abstract 
w purely intellectual level. Matthieu, the chief character of The Age of 


eas. We Eni an any: ! 


& sane in. the Spanish civil war, is in ‘the last augers content to 
assure himself that he has, after a Nat least become mature. This means 
in practice that he has only become more isolated from personal com- 
mitment, more than ever an existence whose other term is the void. 
Sartre began with the concrete individual existence. But this really 
boils down to his own existence. But to concentrate on one’s own 
existence, if by that one means the most subjective aspects of one’s 


_ experience, in the end means to exclude the reality of external or given 


experience. Sartre’s closely studied ego becomes transcendent, tends, as 
Benda puts it; to fuse with a universal consciousness, Here we have 
the beginnings of the mass-mind, the evil collectivity which, in the 
end, overflows and destroys civilised values, the real and the sane 
relations of people with people. 

Russell said of Fichte who regarded the ego as the ultimate reality 
that he soon identified this with his own German ego and on this basis 
built up the theory of German nationalism. This old monstrous ego 
absorbing infinity and overgrowing and destroying Europe is one of 
the chief presents of the Germans to our philosophy. And existentialist 
philosophy seems also to be built on this intense subjectivity and 
nihilism. As the French writer Jolivet put it, the existentialists are 
intoxicated with death and worship the void. The philosophy of exist- 
ence has turned into its opposite. It sometimes looks as if the most 
civilised people in Europe, through repeated rape, have learned, in their 
intellectual life, a curious ambivalent love of their oppressors. 


Re ason, who in the first chapter feels that he ought to ‘ engage ’ himself 
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ai without Religion | : 

Sir,— i to Mrs. Margaret Knight’s 
his week], I was surprised at the title 
ase was ‘ without theology or the 
supernatural’. Certainly she quoted a definition 
wf ‘ religion’ from the Oxford Dictionary which 
acluded a vague conception of design, although 
| theologian would hardly have been satisfied 
ith the latter, but there are other definitions. 
Phe etymology of the word suggests that its 
undamental relevance is to behaviour. As Skeat 
pints out, ‘re-ligens’ is the opposite of ‘ neg- 
igens’ (neglect). That it has been closely identi- 
ied with the worship of gods does not destroy 
his wider interpretation. 

Iti is noteworthy that the American humanist 
hinker Corliss Lamont, in the third edition of 
s Humanism as a Philosophy, modifies his 
ormer insistence that it was not a religion. He 
raws a between an integrated view 
f life involving a shared quest of the ideal and 
intellectual formulation of its basic prin- 


sophy. Whether ‘scientific’? humanists 
d accept this description I do not know. 
ally, I prefer the unqualified broader term 
ee eee eee tal as the 


l i J. Henry Lioyp, 
.; "Hon. Secretary, The Humanist Council 


stig, fist, talk by Mrs. Knight on 

; Religion ’ was so long overdue 

ined so much sound reasoning that I 
obliged to point out a fundamental 
r in her own knowledge or her 
* the two subjects. She claims that 
.and Christianity are two dogmas and 


bly presented talk [printed in THe LISTENER . 
jiven to it. It is clear that the essence of her ~ 


the former a religion and the latter its ° 


moral aspect of communism. I must also add 
that Mrs. Knight’s Proposals for the moral 
education of children is the method used in 
communist countries.—Yours, etc., 

London, N.7 i N. E. BEpow 


Man’s Peril from the Hydrogen Bomb 
Sir,—A public service has been done by 


. Bertrand Russell, o.M., in his broadcast on the 


hydrogen bomb, printed in THE LISTENER of 
December 30. We here have on the highest 
scientific authority a statement of the peril in- 
volved in the invention of the hydrogen bomb 
which, as he tells us, threatens the very existence 
of the human race. ‘I have found’, he says, 


that the men who know most are most gloomy... 
shall we put an end to the human race, or shall 
mankind . . . abolish war? . . . The abolition of 
war will demand distasteful limitations of national 
sovereignty. . . If an agreement making war 
improbable is to be reached, it will have to be 
_ by the friendly offices of neutrals. ... If I were 
in control of a neutral government, I should 
certainly consider it my paramount duty to see 
to it that my country would continue to have 
_ inhabitants, and the only way by which I could 
make this probable would be to promote some 
kind of accommodation between the powers on 
_ opposite sides of the Iron Curtain. 


Does the speaker really think that any dental 


“ government could secure ‘some kind of accom- 


modation between the powers on opposite sides 
of the Iron Curtain’ which would hold in 
_practice? He might have said with truth that the 


abolition of war will demand the abolition of 


national sovereignty. It is only by virtue of 


“sovereignty that people can unite to control their 


‘destiny. Free nations can only abolish their 
national sovereignties by merging them in one 
international sovereignty. 

The speaker does not seem to have read the 
Seaciable statement made by Mr. Tuke, Chair- 
man of Barclays as recorded in a 

pamphlet called Evading a Revolution, published 
by Basil Blackwell. Mr. Tuke warned his share- 
that after two world wars there could 


5 “ee 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


nations merged their national sovereignties in 
one international state, so strong that no 
aggressor would dare to challenge it. This indeed 
would end war and the fear of war which now 
stifles any return to prosperity. Mr: Tuke’s 
proposal goes far beyond Bertrand Russell’s that 
“the friendly office of neutrals . . . should pro- 
mote some kind of accommodation between the 
powers on opposite sides of the Iron Curtain’. 
Two thousand years ago Jesus of Nazareth 
brought to mankind the gospel of ‘ peace. on 
earth and goodwill towards men’. The material- 
ism which contradicts that divine message 
springs from the doctrine of philosophers who 
mistake their so-called science for knowledge 
and wisdom. They wring their hands at the 
growing prevalence of war in the present century, 
blind to the fact that it is largely due to their 
own destructive teaching. They are faced with 
the seven devils they have made for themselves. 
Jesus of Nazareth saw an imperfect instinct 
in men to benefit others and believed that this 
instinct could be developed to perfection, not 
by teaching and preaching, but by a system of 
society which exercised that instinct and made 
it grow. ‘Be ye perfect as your Father is also 
perfect’. To this end He projected a society 
based on the infinite duty of each man to all 
others, and in doing so founded not a church 
but a world commonwealth. He committed the 
creation of this commonwealth to his followers. 
So today we see that war and the fear of war 
can be ended only when free nations merge their 
national sovereignties into one international 
state so powerful that no aggressor would ven- 
ture to challenge it. He relied on love, not on 
fear, but saw that love must be armed by 
strength. In his Reith Lectures, Sir Oliver Franks 
has shown the calm courage and constructive 
leadership that is needed to reduce to order the 
chaos and anarchy which now threaten our very 
existence.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford 


Sir,—In Bertrand Russell’s so much needed 
talk on ‘Man’s Peril from the Hydrogen 
Bomb’, in which he shows quite clearlv that a 


LIONEL CURTIS 


ee Why can’t you remember 
a °°. where you put things, Angela i 2 
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In the foul bag ae ‘the back oF the cycle, or on the shelf in the garage, ‘Hhiete’ts (or should be) 
— . a narrow little box for mending punctures. It contains a tube of rubber solution. Albright & Wilson’ s part 2 
Ba in this is to provide the carbon tetrachloride which is often used as the non-inflammable rubber solvent. Carbon 
tetrachloride has other useful functions. It dry-cleans your clothes. It extinguishes fires. It cures liver fluke in sheep. ist 


a? It is one example, from among many, of the way chemicals by cacti & Wilson serve industry and the general public. 2: See 
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end’. Such words from one so highly 

do rather bring us to where we were and 
dd ot to our groping desire to hope for the 
If our leading men, knowing so much, still 

we e shall escape, W e laymen, 
t of the 
4 masses of mankind is.to S believe with them, 
or not to-do So is beyond-our natural compre- 


- I would have thought that his idea would 
s to be the end’, which statement would shock 
o sight eed out. 
: Yours, etc., 
Sea tagaage _H. S. EDE 


he State of Civilisation _ in France 

-Sir,—Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones, in his talk on 
The State of Civilisation in France’ (THE 
AISTENER,, December 30), speaks of the French 
-ovinces as ‘being impoverished intellectually. 
y the absorption of their talent into the hungry 


jones suggests. ‘Never at any time have the 
french provinces had the same intellectual or 
social influence on the French capital as the 

glish provinces have had on London. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century the French 
istorian and sociologist Hippolyte-Taine is 
ported in the Goncourts’ Journal as speaking 
of ‘Tabsence du mouvement intellectuel de la 
brovince francaise, comparativement a toutes les 
as: ociations lettrées des comtés anglais et des 
oe allemandes’ and referring to ‘la pléthore 
ece baal qui absorbe tout, attire tout, fabrique 


” This, ofc course, ‘then as now, is scarcely more 
than the truth. As far as England is concerned, 


squals—its university, for example, vis certainly 
not more important than its older counterparts 
1 Oxford and Cambridge—while Paris to the 
French is unique and incomparable. In the 
sighteenth century to be banished to the pro- 
inces was. a fate scarcely less horrifying than 
death. In the nineteenth century revolutions 
nd coups d état came and went at the behest of 
Parisians, and provincials did no more than 
accep a series of faits accomplis. In the twentieth 
century, especially of recent years, I should have 
thought that, if anything, the French provinces 
we! eae almost a boom, certainly such pro- 

cultural festivals as those of -Aix and 


“Quite tei one cannot speak of changing 

3 dition by external but one cannot 
p wishing that this aspect of French tradition 
susceptible of modification.. There is no 
a ot that Ere or more accurately Parisian, 
tellectual - and artistic life has always been 
and sensitively developed, but its sensi- 
siways. been nearer to the brink of 

n its English counterpart. In fact, it 
“that-conly | as a result of the modern 
r towards ever greater centralisation has 


+ The °C. F. Watts Exhibition 
_ Sir,—I sincerely apologise to Mr. Loshak for. 


by e wars Saag ede rotate 


on; yet from all the colour of Lord Russell’s" 
~ "Tfind it daily harder not to believe that this - 
1S to the greater realisation of those perils he has 


y of Paris itself ’. This is no post-war innova-.~ 
fon: in French intellectual life,.as Mr. Pryce-- 


Londor is not very much more than first amongst - 


a are looked upon favourably even by . 


, - 


suggesting that he liked ‘The Sower of the 
Systems’ only because he thought that it antici- 
pated Kandinsky and Boccioni and not on its 
intrinsic merits. I made this mistake because I 
did not think it possible for anyone to like ‘ The 
Sower of the Systems” on. its intrinsic merits. 
Mr. Loshak disapproves of my classing the 
late work of Turner as Victorian. But Mr. 
Loshak believes that Turner’s ‘late style was 
already highly developed by. the time of Victoria’s 
accession in 1837’. While the moment of transi- 
tion between Turner’s so-called middle and late 
periods is notoriously difficult to fix—indeed, 
impossible to fix—it is generally agreed to have 
occurred between 1835 and 1840.—Yours, etc., 
- London, S.W.7 Davip SYLVESTER 


Sir,—For some of us who are old enough 
to remember at the Tate the Watts Gallery full 
of the works upon which his fame was estab- 
lished, the promise of the centenary exhibition 
gave hope of an opportunity for revaluation. 
The present show, tucked into the end of the 
Sculpture Gallery behind the lumpy modernist 
sculpture, is miserably disappointing. It certainly 
‘contains some fine portraits, and one or two of 
-the large works based on the Watts allegorical 


conception, but the impression conveyed is that 
' he was an able portraitist, and a mild Victorian 


moralist. The younger generation will have no 
idea of his stature; the older one no opportunity 


of seeing again for a spell the big works. These 


are assumedly in the storerooms of the Tate, so 
why were they not shown? ‘ Hope ’—‘ on which 
the world fame of the conception is principally 
based’ wide catalogue—is misrepresented by an 
early version, which even the catalogue deplores. 
© Mammon’ is equally misrepresented by a small 
sketch version. The only really large work is that 
.loaned by the Royal Academy. 

For this occasion the suite of side galleries 
should have been used, so that one could have 

given to the vast allegorical pictures, and 

still have left room for the portraits, sketches, 
and drawings. We might then have had an idea 
why Watts was regarded as a great artist, and 
we might have agreed or disagreed with that 
verdict. As it is we are being conditioned to take 
the current highbrow attitude by a show which 
does Watts no justice—Yours, ¢tc., 

London, N.W.3 Horace SHIPP 


“Ode to Gaea’ 

Sir,—While . fully sympathising with Mr. 
Pinsent’s able defence of the ‘Ode to Gaea’ 
‘against the strictures of Mr. Linklater, it seems 
to me that both commentators have equally 
failed to perceive the evident meaning of two of 
the lines under discussion: I refer to 

Leaves by the mile hide tons of 
Pied pebbles that will soon be birds. 

The ‘ pied pebbles’ are surely no more than a 
kenning, or poetical riddle, for ‘ birds’ eggs. ? The 
lines do not even need the defence of ‘ poetic 
licence’; they are unassailable on the most 
elementary prose level. Flying over London, I 
should feel justified in saying 

Roofs by the acre hide millions of 

Human beings who will soon go to bed, 
without having first peeped down all the 
chimneys to make sure they were really there. 


Yours, etc., 
_ Edinburgh, 8 HiLary CORKE 
 Sir,—I have looked up Hesiod’s ‘ Theogony ’. 
Lines 116 ef seg. in my Teubner edition (1908) 
do not say that Gaea was the daughter of 


Chaos; she came afterwards, but that is all. 


alike Erebus and Nox, she seems to have been 

_ separate creation. Or is there some other 
that this?—Yours, etc., 

- HENRY BIRKHEAD 
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Why the,Lilies Moved South 


Sir,—Far be it from me to belittle the achieve- 
ments of Wilson's forerunners—especially 
Augustine Henry. If I may quote from the book 
I referred to in my previous letter: 

Fortune’s work gave an immense stimulus to 
plant collecting and thus prepared the way for 
the great discoveries made at the end of the 
nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth cen- 


turies. Many of these enthusiastic collectors were 


Englishmen holding official positions. Dr. Hance 
was for forty years in the Colonial Service in 
Hongkong. Thomas Walters, W. Hancock, and 
William. Carles: were members of the British 
Consular Service. The most distinguished member 
of this band was Augustine Henry, an Irishman, 
who received an appointment in 1881 in the 
Chinese Maritime Customs Service. For the first 
fifteen years of his service he was stationed at 
Ichang at the entrance to the Yangtse Gorges, 
probably the finest botanising centre in China. ... 
In fifteen years Henry sent home 168,000 speci- 
mens comprising over 3,000 species; 500 new 
species and 25 new genera were established and it 
was proved that China was the original home of 
many of the most familiar genera, such as Lilium 
Prunus, Pyrus, Rosa, Lonicera, and Rhododen- 
dron, which had previously been attributed to 
other countries. 

In the twentieth century the age of science at 
last began in China... . . Dr. Hui Lin-Li is well 
justified in his claim that the development of 
systematic botany has been one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of the present -generation of 
Chinese scientists. The debt they feel they owe 
to British. scientists received. graceful public 
recognition in 1929 when one of the new build- 
ings of the Fan Memorial Institute. of Biology 
and- Botany in Peking was dedicated: ‘To 
Augustine Henry through whose assiduous 
botanical.exploration of central and south-western 
China the Knowledge of our flora has been greatly 
extended ”. 

Yours; etc., 
London, S.W.5 J. T. Pratt 


The Mistletoe and ‘The Golden Bough’ 


Sir,—The simile, as Mr. Ordish suggests (THE 
LISTENER, January 6); is a time-honoured poeti- 
cal device. But can he quote a single example 
from ancient or modern verse where the two 
objects compared can be shown to be identical? 
Eduard Norden, in his commentary on the sixth 
book of the Aeneid, quotes examples where two 
such objects are closely related. In none of his 
examples are they identical. 

As for the miserable slave at Nemi who had to 
pluck a branch of an unnamed plant in order 
successfully to murder the established priest 
there and assume his office, it is a great pity that 
Frazer gave prominence to this story in con- 
nection with the Golden Bough. Servius men- 
tions the gruesome tradition as an alternative 
explanation of Vergil’s text at VI, 136. I refuse 
to believe that it has anything at all to do with 
what the poet had in mind. According to Vergil, 
Aeneas had-to pluck the ‘golden bough’ in 
order to.enter the realm of Proserpine. Where 
is the analogy between Aeneas and the murder- 
ous, runaway slave at Nemi? 

Even so, Servius does not mention the mistle- 
toe, as Mr. Ordish admits. It is also significant 
that not one of the parallels adduced by Frazer 
to illustrate the magical use of the mistletoe is 
derived from Latin or Greek sources. They are 
mostly Germanic and Celtic.—Yours, etc., 

Swansea - J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS 


After-Christmas Dishes 

Sir,—Louise Davies suggests that a risotto 
‘can look rather an uninspiring colour’. This 
is only true if one of its few essential ingredients 
is omitted. Saffron, or even its humbler, cheaper, 
and more obtainable substitute, turmeric, gives 
the dish an exotic colour all its own. No Italian 
cook would resort to tomato puree to achieve 
a similar effect.—Yours, etc., 

Chesterfield CHRISTOPHER DRIVER 


By ANDREW FORGE 


“FORGE MORLAND ite an image of the English ae . Ataf oe Bide pictures Bie a as an Rat Sickert ae a ‘aie 
tryside which has endured in the popular mind. ‘ His leather- mirror with a tiny figure reflected in it, a seaside by Albert Rutherston 
‘faced coachmen survive at Christmas on the mantelpieces of of great clarity and vigour, rather like a Condor without the over- 


aOR, villas no longer in the country, while the villas themselves... tones, and two park scenes by that authentic petit maitre, - Paul 
oe - “20 gabled and timbered,or thatched and Jead-paned, embody an irrepres- Maitland. The visitor should not miss an extremely fine Cotman 
a sible taste for the same once-fashionable Picturesque which Morland drawing i in the first room. Bone te est ke. 
‘ae ie translated into a language all could learn’. Mr. David Thomas’ essay, Beside these the contemporary pictures Wor rather unimportant 
yo). from which these words are taken, introduces the catalogue to an exhi- There is an incredibly disagreeable Sutherland (1946) which, one must 
Baie bition at the Tate, which brings together geacly forty pictures, many hasten to add, is most untypical, and a Gowing which is too much of 
% ee: from private collections. =~ a routine work. A small landscape by Segonzac, usually. insufferably 


Morland has become so mixed up with country life that it always pompous, stands out in these ‘surroundings for its vitality. In some ways 
comes as a shock to the most memorable pic- 
-——_ gealise how artificial a tures are Ruskin Spear’s 
painter he was. He had small _ conversations in 
all the efficiency of a which the vein of 
-Guardi, though none of ! graphic comedy which is 
the grace, and no qualms present* in his work is 
about the appearance of allowed a loose ‘Tein. 
Nature inhibit the fluent Like Giles cartoons one 
exercise of a thousand would like to have many 
tricks. His best Dien: of them bound in a book 
_ the -.Three Pigs *, at the end of the year. 
richer and Species One of the™ recent 
tial than most; it is a additions to the Arts 
classic of English Pic- Council collection” was a 
_turesque, a humorous nude by Anthony ‘Fry 
and humane idyll of the who is now having his 
_ Natural Life: first. show, whic he 
At its galleries in St. shares with Jake. Nichol- 
James’ s Square, the Arts. son, at the St. George’s 
- Council is showing about: — Gallery, ‘Cork. ~~ Street. 
half its collection of — His painting will never 
_ paintings, drawings, and ~ fit into the clichés of art 
sculpture. The collection criticism. Not that he is 
has been in such con- without - ‘influences, — on 
stant demand for exhibi- the contrary he is a 
tions in the provinces traditionalist. But it is 
that this is the first time no tourist’s. eclecticism 
that’ London has been that brings Cézanne 
able to see it assembled. into one picture, Rubens 


This gives some indica- Drawing of a oad = Jot ohn a Bratby, from the Acts Council Collection; on view at & St. J ames’s Savlare into another, but a pro- 


tion of the success that | ~~ found grasp of the con- 
has been made of a scheme which was started in a modest way by % tinuity *6f art. “Such a quali ae does not make a painter;_in Fry’s 
_ C.E.M.A. during the war. work it gives’ ‘expression to a native vision which is as singular as it 


Although the bulk of the dilfectibn is of contemporary art, it has a__is robust. ‘Half the pictures here are imaginary scenes; half painted with 
mniicleus of work by an earlier generation, the parents, so to speak, of the. greatest probity from the life. The former are landscapes, ancient 
today’s painters. In the present exhibition there is, for example, a Mark and dark and filled with clumsy and inscrutable figures, meditations on 
Gertler ‘ Self Portrait’, a Gaudier Brzeska, a Ginner, while Pride of . the past which complement those upon the actual present, Few artists 
_ place is taken by Sickert with his superb drawings, ‘ Jack Ashore” and indeed can work out of their heads like this and also paint more than 
‘Off to the Pub’, and a 1904 painting of a woman. _. studies from the life, but Fry has two nudes here, a lasioene and a 
~ The new acquisitions are chosen by a small group which changes: head which are works of poetry. ~ eg a 
from. year to year. In this way a path is steered between the terrors Jake Nicholson is an artist of a totally different kind. ‘Where ‘Fry’s 
of. impassioned individual buying and the boredom of committee com- “paintings are sometimes grubby and clumsy, Nicholson’s « are fluen and 
promise. The system seems to work as well’as could possibly be ex- clean; where Fry is sophisticated, Nicholson is the reverse. In some of 
pected; there are superb pieces from our major artists: Matthew Smith’s them the pattern is rather too slight to carry the large areas of colour, 
1928 ‘ Flowers and Fruit’, Victor’Pasmore’s spiral abstraction ‘Snow nd the result is thin. At its best, as * Little Missenden ’ No. 8, 

- Storm’, a Francis Bacon Cardinal of 1949; and also from an encourag- work has great and unaffected charm. : a 
ingly high proportion of younger painters, ’Philip Sutton, John Bratby, © Richard Hamilton, who is. showing paintings : at the ‘Hanover 
and Diana Cumming are three who are represented, and there are is preoccupied with the expression of movement. The most in 
‘many more. Bratby has a sensitive and vital drawing of a dog, illus- are reconstructions of journeys” ‘on trains in which the di 
trated here, which it is interesting to pi ee with his painting “Jean — “movement. are indicated by arrows and the ‘scenery by b 
Reading ’. in perspective. These con’ Sis are sepa at and their 
_ At the Leicester Galleries Bietet is an exhibition of works, mostly is hace to an ee : 
English, from the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The older ones 
come off best; not only have they faced a different kind of selection, — jec 

but in this case distinguished artists such as Gowing, Piper, eee ‘recre: aig impressions as they ‘might — 
Eisele and Sutherland — are represented by. inferior Works. ; _ being fineapedo : 
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ne ice’s Peace 1637-41 
By C. V. Wedgwood. Collins. 25s. 


E GAILY COLOURED DUST SHEET of this book 
y give the wrong impression that it is merely 
ne more apotheosis of Stuart brilliance and 
firtue, whereas it is a scholarly book, the first 
of ae volumes devoted to the Great Rebellion, 
ended not as a substitute for Gardiner’s 
reat work but as a re-interpretation of his 
aain subject in the light of the requirements 
imposed on the historian. These require- 
ts are of two main kinds. On the one hand, 
4 th our experience and disillusionment, we find 
difficult, as Miss Wedgwood frankly 
dmits, to decide between Stuart and Parlia- 
entarian, or to think of-the struggle in terms 
xf pro: 3; on the other hand, the historian 
s now: obliged to burrow deeply beneath what 
ased to be called the ‘facts’—the most elusive / 
nd delusive of all his preoccupations—and to 
oncern himself with law, economics, local 
Solitics and interests, indeed with the whole 
ructure of society, and its repercussion on the 
oursé of events. For this task Miss Wedgwood 
s many qualifications, some of them unusual. 

ne of these is her power to write good, literary 
inglish, completely devoid of vulgarism, and 
yithout a single mixed metaphor. For this, many 
eaders will be grateful. 

_ The volume is divided into three parts: ‘ The 
Jappiest King in Christendom, June 1637’; 
: Cha lenge from Scotland, 1637-9’; and ‘ The 
Army in Ireland, 1639-41”. ”. In the first of these, 
> authoress describes, in a brief “but always 
red adable manner, the external characteristics of 
ciety in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
t the time when the king, unencumbered by a 
arliament and surrounded by a growing family, 
eemed at his happiest. The element of make- 
yelieve in this is clearly elucidated, with due 


llegory which caused Charles and his Court 
© conceal unpleasant reality behind the luxurious 
ipholstery of masque and pageant. Part II 
jescribes in detail the signing of the Scottish 
Covenant and the outbreak of the first Scots 
War, a theme which enables Miss Wedgwood to 
Qa ae some very convincing portraits of Scottish 
otables, such as Hamilton, Argyle, and Mont- 
se; indeed, this power of characterisation, 
ed perhaps by a certain feminine perceptive- 
‘is one of her best assets as a historian. The 
of Part III is Strafford—about whom: 
can write from exceptional knowledge and 
rstanding—and this part ends with the 


lapse which, more perhaps than any other 
betrayal, was to bring Nemesis in its 
_ Throughout these. three sections Miss 
yood writes with an art which effectively 
s the great amount of labour and thought 
ust have been applied to this work, 
interpreted i in this book, history is a broad, 
ane subject in which the. characters of the 
revealed in the light of the historian’s 
and equipment. The presentation is 
d as literary skill can make it; but of the 
n assigned to the topics selected for 
‘ there may be some difference of 
senerally, Miss Wedgwood shows the 


mphasis on that seventeenth-century love for - 


says Mr. Knight, ‘ 


's surrender of his best servant, that shame-_ - 


of the trouble between the Stuarts and their 
parliaments, there is needed something more 
than a study of personalities; for after all, 
parliament was only the supreme expression of 
a vast, corporate life, in which many medieval 
survivals were being gradually transformed; and 
in this respect, of all the European systems of 
Estates, ours was so interesting because so ab- 
normal and so effective. A hint of this contrast 
can be obtained by comparing the representative 
body at Westminster with that at Edinburgh. 

It is only fair to say that, for the seventeenth 
century, this field is almost unexplored, and the 


-recent study of the composition of the Long 


Parliament by Messrs. Brunton and Pennington 
—the first breaking of the ground—appeared 
too late to be of service in Miss Wedgwood’s 
researches; hence it would be churlish to criti- 
cise this book because it is deficient in this 
respect. But until parliament is related to 
the structure of which it was only the apex, 
its place in seventeenth-century England can 
hardly be understood. Another expression of the 
same criticism is that Miss Wedgwood may have 
devoted too much space to externals, not in 
England only, but in Scotland and Ireland. 
There can be no doubt however that her book 
is a piece of good history writing, because 
it re-interprets the ‘past with the vitality that 
comes from a sympathetic, as well as imagina- 
tive, temperament, joined to an exceptional 
knowledge of the period. 


Laureate of Peace. On the Genius of 
Alexander Pope 
By G. Wilson Knight. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 21s. 


The idea that Pope was not a true poet (first 
enunciated within a generation of his death, and 
later perpetuated by the authority of Matthew 
Arnold) dies hard. In our’ own time, his reputa- 
tiom has been steadily recovering; nevertheless, 
as Mr. Wilson Knight says, this study is ‘the 
first . . : to be devoted to the total contents, as 
opposed to the style in isolation of Pope’s poetic 
work’, That the great poet of the Age of Reason 
should attract Mr. Wilson Knight, who is 
nothing if not an intuitive critic, is itself proof 


-that there is more in his poetry than a smooth 


versification of conventional ideas. Pope’ s work, 
is a single, organic whole, as 
surely as Dante’s or Shakespeare’s’, and again, 
“he is not, any more than Shakespeare, to be 
interpreted in the light of his—or any other 
age; he is himself the light’. Above all, he must 
be approached,-like any other poet, by way of 
his characteristic diction and imagery; and the 
imagery of Pope is rich and complex. Mr. 
Knight is particularly percipient in his interpre- 
tation of the Essay on Man. He argues that its 
logical inconsistencies, considered as a mere 
metaphysical argument, in fact represent differ- 
ent imaginative points of view which, -balancing 
each other, contribute, through the artistic design 
of the whole, to a larger consistency which lies 
beyond ‘rational argument. This is surely the 


‘right approach; since the Essay on Man is a 


poem and vot a philosophic tract, its logical 


_self-contradictions should trouble us no more 


than the inconsistencies of plot or of time- 
oe that we meet with i in Shakespeare. 

» The chapter entitled ‘The Vital Flame’, in 
hich Mr. Knight deals chiefly with Windsor 
orest, Eloisa to Abelard, the Essay on Man, 

and The Dunciad, is (in a revised form) re- 
ited from his earlier book, The Burning 


Oracle. Later sections of the book seem less satis- 
factory. The Temple of Fame is a charming 
poem—but will it really bear the weight of sym- 
bolic interpretation that Mr. Knight puts upon 
it? The chapter on Byron’s adulation of Pope 
serves yet again to illustrate how, in some ways, 
Byron was (paradoxically) the most classical of 
the Romantic poets. Against the stream, he was 
fighting (unsuccessfully) to restore something of 
that tradition of public utterance for which 
Pope’s poetry stood. 


Dialogues of Alfred North Whitehead 
as recorded by Lucien Price. 
Reinhardt. 25s. 

This book is a Boswellian transcript of the con- 

versations of the philosopher_A. N. Whitehead, 

as they occurred on a number of evening occa- 
sions over the years 1934 to 1947 (when White- 
head died). The recorder is Lucien Price, a dis- 
tinguished writer for the Boston Globe and 

Transcript, and a fellow of the American 

Academy of Arts and Sciences. Mr. Price re- 

gards Whitehead with reverence: he finds in his 

talk something of the inspiration which Apollo- 
dorus and Alcibiades found in the discourse of 

Socrates. However played out he might be after 

a long day of newspaper work, he felt in White- 

head’s conversation a revivifying ‘electricity of 

the spirit”: he even apologises for its over- 
stimulating, sometimes disturbing, character. The 
actual conversations reported do not, however, 
merit such unbounded enthusiasm. They are 
the delightful divagations of an informed, wise 
and liberal intelligence, they rove interestingly 
over most provinces of time and eternity, but 
they are talk such as one has often heard from 

Persons by no means famous, and they are often 

on topics on which Whitehead’s opinions carry 

no special authority. Mrs. Whitehead, too, plays: 

a large part in these conversations, and so close 

is the harmony between her own and her. hus- 

band’s attitudes and opinions that it would be 
hard, in default of Mr. Price’s indications, to 
sort out their several contributions. To do him 

justice, Whitehead was not a party to this im- 

mortalising of his casual conversations: he 

learnt of it only when the enterprise was far 
advanced, and he does not seem to have en- 
couraged it unduly. 

But though these dialogues contribute little to 
our knowledge of Whitehead as a philosopher— 
his main activity as a thinker was, in fact, over 
when he left England in 1924, long before Mr. 
Price met him—they do throw light on his 
astonishing impact on the cultural and intel-~ 
lectual life of the United States. Whitehead was 
plainly able to fulfil a function in the American 
spiritual economy, which had not been ade- 
quately fulfilled since the passing of James and 
Royce and the great generation of Harvard 
philosophers. For the Americans need philo- 
sophers as the British do not: living by formula 
rather than obscure intellectual instinct, they 
require a Platonic pilot who will give them their 
bearings in the intellectual and practical scene, 
and who will lend a sanction to their piecemeal 
efforts. This function Whitehead, with his total 
lack of that myopic passion for small-scale 
accuracy which obsessed and misguided his 
crawling contemporaries, could fulfil very ad- 
mirably. And he could fulfil it admirably since 
he had also a rare and deep appreciation of the 
American contribution to civilisation—a gift not 
common among visitors to those shores—and 
could show the icans an image of them- 
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that it has secured eats neal is 
‘rights in this country of ‘Stalin’s 
oe Russia—And After’ by Harrison 
ee: E. Salisbury, 
a Mr. Salisbury has lately returned: from 


Russia after 5 years there as correspondent 
of the New York Timeso. ary: Shae 


pers.  ~ His-articles, just published | in America, 

, 7 immediately after his return, and now 
| expanded into a book, were © regarded as 
sensational. 


Most things are kept secret in Russia 
but Mr. Salisbury, by virtue of his long 
residence and extensive travelling there, 
“ae acquired an insight not open. to the Visitor. 
a or the diplomat. — 


ae _ He studied all a ep men of. ‘ie bo 
_----—s« Kremlin at close quarters for several years, 

se _and he evaluates their relationship. He 
; re was in Moscow the night Stalin’s death 
was made known and his story of Beria’s- 
Se” moves is fascinating. {54 eS 


“ 

es. Bp i hese are the most instructive and ; ‘ 
ye >. ok penetrating articlés which have been’ * 

n written on post-war Russia. 

The articles been in the 

ee, 
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llig not yo thigh meanly 
f, and not to defer too CORIBRENEN SIV IY 
ways European. 

“Wh tehead praises the American diffusion of 
itera ei average comfort among the masses 
e of the greatest achievements of history. 
i holds that the over-good teaching in Euro- 
nh universities may damp down originality 
creative feeling (which are by implication 
damped down in America). He thinks it the 
yusiness of Philosophers to infuse philosophy 
ito business. He sees in the American Middle 
\ Vest the seat of a great future renaissance, and 
looks on the University of Chicago as the place 
h on earth most resembles ancient Athens. 
those who have visited this institution before 
war this praise will not seem so hyperbolic 
to.those who have not.) He hopes, further, 
America will assume the future leadership 
of the world, despite the fact that a third of her 
S pulation (including many of her politicians) 
e criminals. One can see how a man who could 
S bay all these things was ensured of a good hear- 
g in America: one can also see (since the main 
merican fault is not over-confidence but a 
blustering entree) that his influence may 

ave been Beneficial. ¢ 


: Life. in Russia. By Leslie C. Stevens. 


- Longmans. 25s. 

Gee Acraical Stevens was American Naval 
Attaché in Moscow from 1947 until 1949, at a 
time when America’s war-time esteem for things 
R ssian was already soured by endless rebuffs 
ind acts of ill faith. Of inter-allied camaraderie, 
w traces survived. But Admiral Stevens is a 
not easily discouraged. He had been study- 
the language and literature of Russia for 
enty-five years, and had always hoped to put 
EB ehrcretical. knowledge to the test of practical 
create While holding no brief for the 
Stalinist system, he was fascinated by the 
Russian sphinx, with its barbarity, its colour, 
id the subtleties of its contradictory mind. 

_ First impressions were scarcely cheering. As 
Admiral Stevens approached the Soviet frontier 


ste <A - individual in civilian clothes warning a 
sehial Soviet colonel in the corridor against in- 
di iscreet talk with the stranger from America. At 
veral stops in White Russia, starving beggars 
sur ee the train. Once Admiral Stevens was 
hocked to see the pinched, haggard face of a 
sme all boy uplifted under the window, and to 


( sive bread, uncle, give bread! ’ 
All the same, Admiral Stevens. managed to 
ise his. spoken. Russian on people in the 


derstand what was going on around him. He 
| found his way about, doubtless embarrass- 
the Secret Police by his habit of drinking 
and chatting to all and sundry in working 
: pepclee harried the Soviet State book- 
for works of writers proscribed for various 
He went for drives to cities in the 
region to see how far he could go 
being stopped, and took. due note of 
1s caecu., camps dotted along the 
ds, Profiting by a Soviet concession to 
) ge he went shooting in 
He succeeded in making a 
“Caucasus, In spite of overhear- 

é be A in Moscow discussing 
“cannibalism as practised 
camps, he flew to 
N wees in a taxi. 


on -the Berlin~Moscow express, he heard a sini- » 


hear his thin voice - through the” glass, crying, 


n. By the time he reached Moscow he could . 


rs ites a Russian guide annoys Adavval 


Mosque and of Mohammedans in general. ‘I’m 
very much surprised ’, the Admiral concludes his 
homily, ‘that any Soviet: citizen should talk in 
that fashion about their smaller peoples. After 
all, there are whole Soviet Republics that are 
Mohammedan, and I would have expected 
someone like you to have more respect for 
them’. (Collapse of Soviet guide.) Such delight- 
ful conversation pieces are frequent in this 
absorbing book. One would like to know what 
the Soviets made of Admiral Stevens. They can 
seldom have had to deal with a more perceptive, 
candid, and disconcerting visitor. 


The Art and Architecture of the ‘Adtelent 


Orient. By Henri Frankfort. Pelican 
History of Art. Penguin Books. 42s. 


“To receive after all this last achievement, so 
nearly frustrated by premature death, of a 
remarkable scholar is to feel at once sorrow and 
thankfulness. But when the book is closed, after 
a first reading, regret is no more than a temper 
to admiration. It is not quite because, as the 
‘Introduction ‘begins, ‘a history of the art of 


‘. the Ancient East has never [yet] been written’, 
_ for there the author has perhaps exaggerated the 


different quality of his work. It is rather that 
here is a completed survey, in one volume of 
reasonable size and amply illustrated, of the 
artistic. products, ze, the higher material 
remains, of a world clearly defined in the two 
unities of place and time, western Asia from 
Anatolia to Iran, and from the. beginnings of 
urban civilisation there down to the intrusion 
of another world, the Hellenic. It is one of the 
“theses of this book that the unity of subject 
is also embodied in the abiding continuum of 
the Sumero-Babylonian culture, and’ henge art, 
from which a ring of ‘ peripheral’ lands (though 
Arabia does not appear) derived their main 
stocks of ideas, and hence of artistic forms. 

To establish this entails some exaggeration and 
undue disregard of the native element, which is 
naturally most: conspicuous at the extremities. 
Thus, the early art of Anatolia is manifestly 
anything but derivative, and Iran the author 


. frankly abandons—‘ [it] alone among the peri- 


pheral regions possessed an individual style’. 
Syria and Palestine are more tractable, but their 
dependence upon the ‘centre’ varied, and the 
author is the last to ignore the equipoise of 
‘Egypt; indeed, his citation of Egyptian proto- 
‘types and parallels is fruitful in one discussion 


‘after another. With Egypt, not to mention the 
Aegean, behind it, the back-influence of Syria 
upon the ‘centre’ 


itself was often considerable, 
especially if Assyria is- to be reckoned in with 
the ‘centre’, which is Frankfort’s arrangement. 
It might have suited his theory better, as it 
-would have been equally legitimate, to regard 
Assyria also as ‘peripheral’, for the great 
classical art of that country is almost as much 
indebted for its forms to the west as to the 
south, 


~*-Part Two (‘ The Peripheral Regions ’) is thus 
the more attractive half of the book, both in 


subjects and discussions, but this in no way 
depreciates the terse and acute comparative 
‘Teview of the artistic remains of ‘ Mesopotamia ’ 
in Part One. Some of its remarkable compression 
is obtained, it is true, by the author’s highly 
subjective choice between ‘art’ and ‘archaeo- 
logy’, and in this he evidently saw the main 
difference between his work and its prede- 
ssors. With the same purpose he has empha- 
sed throughout the aesthetic (but, surprisingly, 
neglected the technical) aspects of the 


a 


gives an unwonted freshness to an account _ 


Stevens by speaking contemptuously of a 


“House in 


which pass under his scrutiny, and this 


which has'\to follow a well-established historical 
course—but we hope that ‘ Protoliterate’ and 
§ Protoimperial ’ will never become, established 
with it. There are few pages in either part devoid 
of astute, sometimes controversial, observations, 
and this is one element of that’ sustained interest 
which makes reading a pleasure, in spite of, 
here and there, a slightly didactic manner. 

The expository text is followed by 30 pages 


.of brief and up-to-date notes, then a select 


bibliography, by chapters, leads to the 192 pages 
of illustrations. All of these features accompany 
the text, page by page, and this excellent ar- 
rangement is one of the book’s best qualities. 
The choice of pictures is highly judicious, as 
their production is good. Although most of the 
subjects are unavoidably~ familiar (at least to 
students) there are several less well-known, as 
the lion-monster (10), the serpent lamp-cover 
(51 C), the ‘Cyclops’ plaque (58 B), the four- 
faced god (66), the amber statuette—but is it 
genuine?—(81), the head of Yarim-Lim—so 
conjectured—(137 f.), the recent Nimrud (not 
Arslan Tash) ivory (169 A). It is a pity that the 
illustrations are occasionally marred by errors 
of fact or form in the captions, Turkish ortho- 
graphy being especially weak. Such faults are 
oftenest found in those places where it seems 
most likely that the lamented author’s hand was 
already withdrawn, 


Young Hitler. By August Kubizek. 
Introduction by H. R. Trevor-Roper. 
Allan Wingate. 18s. 


August Kubizek was probably the first human 
being to fall under the. spell’ of Hitler’s per- 
sonality. The two first met at the Linz Opera 
1904, when Hitler was fifteen, 
Kubizek a year older, and they remained close 
friends for four years. Throughout their asso- 
ciation, Hitler was the dominant partner. His 
seriousness of mind, his asceticism, his blazing 
eyes and torrential eloquence fascinated the older 
boy, while Hitler found in the compliant, long- 
suffering Kubizek the foil he needed. It is fair 
to add that, although Hitler exploited his friend 
to the utmost, he seems to have felt for him a 
genuine affection. 

At fifteen, we find him in revolt against 
parental authority.. His father had died a year 
earlier, and his submissive, characterless mother 
was trying to induce him to enter government 
service, in accordance with her husband’s wishes. 
But the young Hitler was already steeped in 
Wagnerian mythology, and an eager deyotee of 
German opera. An Austrian Customs official 
could have no place among the giants of King 
Attila’s hall. He was a voracious, unsystematic 
reader, and a minute observer. Everything he 
read or saw provoked a violent reaction, every- 
thing of which he disapproved was promptly 
changed. Linz, for example, was a provincial 
town unworthy of its past; he-promptly rebuilt 
it in his imagination, on a monumental scale. 
His conceptions were so vividly expressed that 
it was difficult to know whether he was talking 
of dreams or reality. Despite his total lack of 
means, he had no doubt that his schemes would 
be carried out, and any suggestion to the con- 
trary at once brought down on the head of 
the unfortunate Kubizek a cloudburst of angry 
oratory. 

At first, Hitler’s interests were primarily 
artistic. He wrote poetry and drama, and con- 
ceived architectural projects, all on a grandiose 
scale. Later, after his move to Vienna, where he 
saw the contrast between the wealth of the 
privileged. and the misery of the masses, he 
turned to social problems with the same angry 
intransigence. Within a few months, Vienna 
was completely rebuilt. The tenements were 
swept away, and the surrounding country areas 
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hn 1939 I.C.I. began ae works-scale prsddctair of a new a lastiet 


~ that was to play a major role in defeating Hitler’s air armada. The 


- plastic was polythene, the white, tough, flexible material. that 
~ provided the high-frequency insulation i in almost every wartime 
_ radar set. Without polythene, the Allied land and sea radar — 
_ systems could not have developed as they did — let alone airborne 


radar. - No other material could. supply the combination of in- 


- sulating and mechanical properties that airborne radar needed. 


~ Polythene” 's discovery in 1933 was the result of research on thes: 


a : effect of extreme Pressure on chemical reactions. It was pure 


_ research, inasmuch as it was aimed: ‘primarily at the acquisition — 
of scientific knowledge. But it yielded polythene, 

"Making polythene in large quantities was a difficult task. 
“Ethylene gas had to be heated at pressures similar to those 


Produced in a I 5-inch naval gun. Such pressures were greater 


"than had ever been used in chemical plant before. The first 
experimental safety-valve blew the skylights out of the laboratory, 
while a gauge- or pipe-burst was not uncommon. But by Septem- 
ber, 1939, the Research Team handed the world’s first polythene — 


ae plant over to the works in time to meet the wartime needs of radar. «| 


Today, this unusual plastic is doing its unique job as a high-— 
frequency insulator in many branches of the growing electronics 
industries—in radio and television; i in radar and electronic control | 
‘equipment; and in undersea cables _ but it has also been found 


+ - ideal for many other uses, from cold-water tubing to packaging _ 
- film — of which hundreds of miles are produced each week. 
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~ no frontiers.” At least it is still true of influenza. Thanks 
to the excellent transport facilities we offer, members . i : 
of this influential family ‘can leap seas, whip across” . 
continents, and be in Orkney today and Melbourne is a 


countries, however, the. World Health Organisation” 
_ (WHO) has detectives waiting to interview and register _ 
_ these undesirable immigrants as soon as they land. 


the U.S. Armed Forces Commission on Influenza set 
_ up, in New York, a central reference laboratory to which ~ 


oe fro in the world at large. The New York aber 


- waiting to do any tests of his own—an act of unusual ae 


all this bustle—seeing the epidemic will be on us almost — j 
_ as soon as the reference laboratories can predict it; if not 38) 


the strain of influenza active at the time: hence the : 


people in a threatened country can be protected, the 
It is evident from: Podalitiu? report. that ihe conquest. Bee 


_ another winter, it seems, we must stake our best hopesof — 
escaping attack on assisting, in every way that present — 
knowledge indicates, the bodily mechanisms which look 


7 vitamin-protein-mineral supplement, ' provedly health-* ae 
> building and | health-protecting. Those who ‘have not yet 


breakfast. 
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. eae we see to say in the good old days, “ knows — 


tomorrow with the best of us. In more than forty — 


This has taken some organising. As long ago as 1941 


‘a network of laboratories in the different States sent — oe 
strains of influenza virus to be studied and compared. 
Then, in 1947, the WHO established a World Influenza 
Centre (WIC) in London, to collect and distribute — 
information about. the strains of influenza going to and 


now the National Strain Study Centre (NSSC) collects 2 aa 

influenza news from all the Americas, just as the WIC | 

does from the rest of the world; and a world-wide net- 

work of influenza centres, each with its laboratory, is 

/ developing as fast as virologists can be trained to ae 

the work. ae 
The moment an Popiieaic starts soriewhere: ae ir 

-virologist at the local influenza centre cables one or ~— 

other of ‘the two reference laboratories—the WIC or 

the NSSC—and then gets down to identifying the 

strain of influenza and isolating the virus. As soonas ~~ 

he has it unmasked and at his mercy he dries it, freezes . 

it, and sends it off by air for. further study at his 

reference laboratory. Moreover, if the strain seems at 

all out of the ordinary he-packs it off at once, without 


self-denial for a virologist. 
_ “ And what,” you will be asking, “ is she object of 


sooner?” A pertinent question. Well,itseemsthatadvance> 
news of the strain gives my immunological colleagues ps 
just enough time to’make a vaccine for inoculation. ee 
_ If you take a dim view of influenza inoculations we ~ 
doctors can’t blame you; they have not so far been ~ 
among the glories of modern medicine. But the fact is” 
that in order to be effective they must be made from 


value. of advance information. If some, at least, of the — 


epidemic will not Spread so. fast, so far ¢ or ‘80 friskily. es | 


pa 


influenza is not yet in sight—though there would appear on ns 
to be good grounds for sober Optimism. For at least 
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: Formed into residential districts containing 
uses designed for four, eight and sixteen 
apiece. Somehow the Jews, Czechs, 
ns and the rest were eliminated, and the 
austrian capital, cleansed of corruption, prosti- 
tion and frivolity, became a truly Germanic 
A Stas to the cult of Wagnerian 
‘All this was conceived in a cramped, bug- 
iden room off the Mariahilferstrasse, which 
er shared with Kubizek. Dismal failure at 
hool, rejection by the Vienna Academy, 
rely spurred him to more ambitious projects. 
r into the night he would discourse on 
s plans, while Kubizek lay in bed to give the 
‘ator room in which ,to pace up and down. 
is speeches poured contempt on the wealthy 
id privileged. Yet, although he felt for the 
sses, the ideas and practice of Social- 
smocracy were repellent to him. Kubizek 
bis that Hitler always remembered his 
her aS a much-respected Customs official, 
hose rank was equivalent. to that of a Captain. 
eater even than his fear of b ag infected by 
moral and political decadence of the ruling 
asses, was his fear of becoming a proletarian. 
ndoubtedly he lived like one, but he did not 
ant to become one’. Here we see clearly the 
arm. of what later became National-Socialism. 
» was the fear of becoming proletarian that 
bsessed the German middle-classes and peasan- 
y after military defeat and inflation, and it was 
> that fear that Hitlerism made its most effec- 
ve appeal. 
‘Hitler’s attitude towards others, even at that 
ly age, was aloof, usually correct, often con- 
mptuous. Apart from Kubizek, whom he could 
snd to his will without difficulty, he had no 
jends and few acquaintances. He felt for the 
masses in abstract terms, he had no desire to 
ib shoulders with them. His relations with 
omen confined themselves .to the remote 
orship of a certain ‘ Stephanie’, a girl from 
Irfahr who embodied for him the ideal of 
serman womanhood. He never spoke to her, 
ontenting himself with watching her pass daily 
nto Linz for the evening promenade, but it was 
eristic_ of him that he was convinced that 
returned his lofty sentiments. Throughout 
oung Hitler, the future Fuehrer is present in 
onvincing detail. We see a youth of boundless 
f-confidence, tireless energy. and inhuman 
ill-power, angrily impatient of all opposition. 
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n Introduction to American Politics 
By D. W. Brogan. 
Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 
*rofessor Brogan offers us what we expect from 
im: a witty and wise account, consisting of 
jotations and references from many and diverse 
ces, personal reminiscence, and an interpre- 
that fulfils the purpose ‘to make the 
merican political system intelligible’. There are 
sters on ‘The Character of the American 
, ‘The Party System’, ‘Race and Poli- 
, ‘Machines and Bosses’, ‘ Politics and 
s’, ‘ The National: Convention’, ‘The 
mpaign ’, “President and Congress’, and 
ond Law’. These divisions, however, 
not ‘interrupt the flow of an extremely good 


he as well as many old ones should 
| this latest ‘ Brogan’ an excellent guide for 
vO reasons. First, the author’s obvious affec- 
mn for the oo pe honest and corrupt, who 
d large run the political-system, 
give the account an insight that comes 
cece understanding. ‘ Reformers’ 
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yout American politics, and Professor 


“if A eee for eapengi giving 
what less. | main he introduces 
tigh “people. S discursive- 
Pp a am one oe een 
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: recei ed much more than their due in most ° 


~ THE LISTENER 


ness of most of the chapters, especially the one 
on ‘ President and Congress’ that takes up more 
than a quarter of the book, helps to convey the 
right impression of American politics. Profes- 
sor Brogan says in his preface that the American 
system has ‘its own logic’. He succeeds in 
making us perceive its essence by refusing to 
impose on his description a logic of his own. 
The result may not be a tidy book. But Ameri- 
can government is not a tidy government. 


New Poems, 1954. A P.E.N. Anthology 
Edited by Rex Warner, Christopher 
Hassall, and Laurie Lee. 

Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 


It is impossible to say anything definite about a 
hundred poems by a hundred poets. All that 
they have in common is that the poets are still 
alive and the poems have never appeared before 
in book form. Even the division of the garden 
into six flower-beds does not call for critical 
comment, except that the reader is thus given 
pause to reflect upon the colours and shapes 
that have attracted his or her attention. 

Frequently the attention has developed into 
pleasure and enthusiasm, especially over some 
Pieces by quite unknown writers. John -Press 
and Hileen Haggitt, for example, offer here the 
first poems which they have ever had printed. 
Both are to be praised for work that is lucid, 
concise, and interesting in theme. With others 
of the younger generation, they offer evidence 
that contemporary verse is turning away from 
subservience to the fashions immediately pre- 
ceding the war; the laconic, the cryptic, the 
costive, and the angrily political. Here is the 
sign again of romantic fervour and lyrical ges- 
ture, with a return to traditional forms and a 
scrupulous effort to be simple and direct. This is 
a welcome turn of the tide, for it may bring 
poetry once again lapping at the feet of the 
general public. 

Outstanding in the book is a long poem by 
Cecil Day Lewis, called ‘ Pegasus’. Technically, 
it is a masterpiece, both in phrasing and control 
of the stanza. Charles Higham and Edwin Muir 
also contribute memorable poems. Among the 
women writers, Stevie Smith and Elizabeth 
Jennings show themselves at their best and most 
characteristic. Both are poets of extreme subtlety 
in the. analysis of mood, and the references of 
such privacies to universal experience: 


Country and Calling 


By W. K. Hancock. Faber. 18s. 


Those who have been anxious about the Kabaka 


and: the possible effects on Uganda of his exile . 


will find cause for reassurance in this book. For 
it is the autobiography of the man who lately 
went out there to advise the Governor on 
constitutional reform. Not only does it give a 
most endearing self-portrait, but it shows clearly 
that Sir Keith Hancock, Professor of British 
Commonwealth Affairs at London University, is 
no mere academic, but a man of wide experience 
and liberal determination. 

We learn of his development in school, 
ha University and, when he knew er 

his calling was to teach, in his first job at the 
University. of: Western Australia. Thereafter, 
having. completed his own formal education at 
Balliol and All Souls, hé taught at many univer- 
sities. Adelaide, Birmingham and Oxford all gave 
‘him fresh experience. The war brought him to 
London where he helped to guard St. Paul’s 
from.fire, and finished as the editor of an ever- 
growing series of books. 

But the chief charm of this autobiography 
lies in the. skilful way in which country and 

ing are interwoven throughout. Sir Keith’s 


love of his n native Australia was. rooted in place 
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and in people. From there onwards his calling 
took him to many different countries and intro- 
duced him to many new people, but always he 
thinks of Australia as home, however devoted 
he may have become to his new acquaintances 
—Oxford, Tuscany, and many parts of the 
Commonwealth, 


Modern Chemical Discoveries 

By Richard Clements. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s, 
Mr. Clements’ book on the application to life 
of important discoveries of the past fifty years 
is a first one of great promise. It is written 
for the layman but it will be liked best by those 
who learned some science at school. Mr. 
Clements writes elearly and soberly on the sub- 
jects he has picked out. His sixty illustrations 
have been well chosen and reproduced. 

The first and best chapters deal with the work 
that has led to the enormous production of 
power from the atom. (In connection with this 
let us not forget that the young man who con- 
ceived in 1905 that, if matter could be 
annihilated, energy would result, is still with us 
in the person of Einstein.) Other chapters deal 
with drugs like. streptomycin, artificial textiles 
such as terylene and nylon,‘synthetic rubber, 
synthetic rain, perfumes,. insecticides and 
chemical compounds of many kinds, One 
gathers clearly from Mr. Clements’ book. that 
adjectives like ‘synthetic’ and ‘artificial’ are 
no longer terms of reproach. Scientists might 
have found our world such that anything man- 
made was vastly inferior to the natural. But 
this is not so. Often the laboratory product, in 
its value for use, surpasses the natural. We are 
not yet up to nature in rubber and building 
stone, but we-surpass her in the making of 
drugs, of many textiles, and of nearly all 
colours and dye-stuffs. Glass is as ‘ artificial’ or 
“ersatz” as anything we dislike in that line, but 
it is vastly better than the productions of 
Vesuvius or Hekla. 


Tudor Artists. By Erna Auerbach. 
Athlone Press. 70s. 


Little enough has been written about Tudor art, 
largely perhaps because there is little enough to 
write about. Dr, Auerbach has found a way 
round the difficulties by concentrating on the 
series of illuminated initials, usually containing 
a portrait of the reigning sovereign, which 
decorate the plea rolls of the court of King’s 
Bench. The P of Placita offered a convenient 
frame to the limner, and the professional pride 
of the clerks responsible for the rolls encouraged 
them to keep up a tradition and employ the best. 
Thus Dr. Auerbach has been able to work on a 
group of portraits extending from Henry VI to 
Charles II, though complete only under the 
Tudors. Many of these miniatures are beautiful, 
some exquisite, all interesting. The bulk of this 
book deals with the pictorial evidence of the plea 
rolls; an evidence which makes possible such 
conclusions as that the Elizabethan miniature 
derives directly from native ancestry in medieval 
manuscript illuminations or the tracing of suc- 
cessive influences—Flemish, Italian Renaissance, 
Mannerist—on the craftsmen and artists who 
painted in Tudor England. 

Unfortunately it is quite impossible to identify 
the makers of these portraits, and when Dr. 
Auerbach attempts to link her pictures with her 
artists she is least convincing. The best that can 
be said is that many rolls display the portrait 
norms established by Holbein for Henry VIII 
or by Hillyard and Gower for Elizabeth, that 
some illuminations—using. blocks and conven- 
tional motifs—are hackwork, and that the bold 
originality of others lifts them to the rank of art. 
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Television Broadcasting 
DOCUMENTARY 
Window on the World 


As A WINDOW on the world, television has lately 
given us some extraordinary views of the African 
scene. ‘Filming in Africa’, which has* caught 
the fascinated gaze of young and old for several 
weeks, has been eclipsed by ‘Zoo Quest’, with 
its more ruthlessly dramatic content and its 
better pictures. The personal fote is always fore- 
most. in. the programmes of Armand and 
Michaela Denis and there are moments when 
we could be forgiven for imagining that we are 
being shown some-of the less ardent passages of 
a jungle honeymoon. ‘Zoo Quest’ is much less 
subjective. It keeps to the scientific rather than 
the sentimental line, despite petting interludes 
with some of the more endearing creatures of 
the wild. I prefer the half apologetic manner of 
David Attenborough to the breathless fluency of 
Armand Denis. But each kind of programme is 
well worth its time and it is in no churlish 
spirit that one wonders why they were allowed 
to overlap. “It suggests a certain lack of order 
in the planning arrangements. a5 

‘Zoo Quest’ was the result of a joint enter- 
prise by the Zoological Society of London 
and the B.B.C., and it points to interesting 
possibilities if the partnership is main- 
tained. A small expedition went to Sierra 
Leone three months ago to collect animals 
for the Zoo and to make films for B.B.C. 
television: From it ‘has com€ a series of 
irresistible programmes containing facts of 
a kind not allowed to disturb the Denis’ 
idyll, though their excellent pictures of 
elephants in search of life-saving water 
did show nature in a relentless mooc “ Zoo 
‘Quest ’ does not flinch from giving us the 
creeps, as it did with its film of a local 
snake dance, a. horrid sight. We cannot ~ 
have too many films of travel and adven- 
ture on television. 

Unfortunately, “both ‘Filming in 
Africa’ and ‘Zoo Quest’ have had to 
submit to the intrusiom of so-called back- 
ground music. It is boring even when it 
does not exceed its function, It insults the 
intelligence by playing on the emotions. 
Apparently we cannot be trusted to watch 
the frightening progress of driver ants 
“with the right quality. of attention unless 
we are indoctrinated by chords of menace 
from, say, one of the lesser known funeral 
marches. The trouble, I suspect, is that we 
are forced to endure background music 
because there are jobs which depend on its 
continuance. Wishing the holders of them 
no ill, I must exercise the right to criticise 
the convention which supports them. It is 
wearing perilously thin. How thin was 
shown in last week’s ‘War in the Air’ 
instalment, dealing with the campaign in 
Italy. Towards the end there was a silent 
passage which was as moving. as its pro- 
ducer intended it to be, a triumph of 
discretion. 

The week’s new documentary idea was 
“They Come by Appointment’, the first 
in a series allegedly based on the expe- 
riences of a medical consultant whose 
writing name was so wilfully plugged at 
various points in the script as to suggest 
that wewere being shown a prototype 
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Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by indspenaaer: contributors oe Sie 


commercial programme in preparation for later 
developments this year. His publishers must 


have been much gratified. The story was thin . 


and improbable. It seemed to me likely to raise 
objections on other grounds, including the 
ethical. A patient with malignant liver disease 
was assured that all would be well with him 
after his operation. He died in a few months, as 
the consultant’ was fairly .certain he would. 
Doctors, we know, do not always deem it wise 
to be truthful. Having seen this programme, any 
viewer going for a medical overhaul may think 
he has reason to question his doctor’s sincerity. 
That might be a serious-matter, both for the 
profession and for the individual, And what of 
the state of mind of viewers suffering from liver 
complaints or who have friends who are? 

The programme could hardly have been 
thought out in all its implications. Harley Street 
has many dramatic tales to ‘tell and, fortunately, 
it rarely tells them. This attempt to lift the 
curtain was unfortunate as well as unsuccessful. 
Obviously; we were expected to regard it as 
having authority. All the same it seemed 


to me to lack that precise’ and essential 
element ‘to make it convincing. As a produc- 
tion, it was exceptionally well done. The treat- 
ment was bold and clear and the producer, 


“They Come by Appointment—I..The Malayan Planter’ 
January 5, with (left to right) Raymond Francis, Hilary Lidell, 


and Peter Illing 


* Sweet Coz’ on January Sey with Bernard Lee as Job (standing), 
Jane Baxter as Dinah Partridge, and Robert Eadisaas as 
Hector Partridge a3 
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Robert Barr, used the cameras with purpose 
effect on a soundly constructed script. _ 
Another of:the new ventures Was ‘ Meet 1 
Commonwealth *, which bestrides the boundz 
line between documentary and entertainme 
From my side of it, I thought -it most com} 
tently done and instructively enjoyable. Mo 
Lister’s jingoism was charming! “ View Clue 
too, was a novelty, ‘television’s first crosswe 
puzzle and no doubt meant to be educative 
part. It is’ late in the day to exploit the cro 
word passion. Perhaps for that reason the ser 


‘was given a send-off suggesting that it bloo: 


and burgéons with originality, the names of 
two instigators rolling up the screen in 14 
panoply of large important type, as‘if: ith 
been evolved out of genius. No doubt -it v 
play its small part in helping to mainte 
literacy but its programme value is slight by 1 
reckoning. 

“Town Forum’ from Wolverhampton, w: 
its panel of distinguished foreign contemporari 
was ruined -by technical trouble, which confin 
it to sound-only for much of its time. The pr 
gramme contains important possibilities: 1 
bad that they should ‘be given the laundere 
treatment. ‘Town Forum’ is worth an hour 
anyone’s time. Its ‘present half an hour 

unfair to those who take part in. 

Evidently as a routine part of his.n 

B.B.C. contract and in. a somewhat li: 
-less mood, Gilbert -Harding interview 

Julian Huxley, who told us much tt 
‘was interesting about his recent worl 

wide journeyings. An outside televisi 

broadcast from the Admiralty experimen 

works at Haslar unveiled some of t 

mysteries of ship design in -relation 

stresses and strains at sea. As a result, 
found myself. burdened with yet me 
information for which I am unlikely 
have any practical use. 

REGINALD POUND 


DRAMA 


Consistently Agreeab 


‘EVERY MAN OVER FORTY’, said Berna 
on Shaw’s John Tanner, ‘is a’ scoundre 
That every employed man over fifty m 
be frightened and prefer scoundrelism 
the sack and the scrap-heap is the ther 
of Dan “Sutherland, author of Sund 
night’s play, ‘The Fifty Mark’. A he 
cashier,-who has been waiting for the j 
of general manager, is passed” over ai 
sees the rest of his career as a prelude 
dismissal by a boss who pays no pensior 
Mr. Meredith, the cashier in questic 
turns. to thoughts of embezzlement whic 
though leading.to a ‘stretch’, will st 
leave him with a ‘ packet’. What becom 
of his scheme need not be told. 

British acting can be safely trusted 
an Acacia Avenue setting and with M 
Sutherland’s humours and anxieties 
family life on the fifteen-pound-a-we 
level, as well as on the half-century ag 
mark. Harold Clayton had assembled ; 
excellent cast who could walk safely on t 
surface of an’ easily collapsible stor 
James Hayter planted himself firmly ast 
frightened cashier with a-load of mischi 
demonstrating that a man can smile ar 
amile and be, (or-itteritt to; Bela 
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; Opera for Everybody’ on January 7: 


Kern, and Douglas Craig 


“If this genial bonhomie was a trifle improbable 
“in the part, it was more than likable to see: it 
“was lovable. He gave the play a warm,-glowing 
coal at the centre, a cordial performance for a 
winter’s night: So one cosily watched his cosy 
performance, and all film-goers know his mastery 
n that kind. 

The cashier had an odd household, and to 
their oddity the players gave all possible veri- 
Similitude. Gillian Lind had to do some very 
‘unlikely things as his devoted wife and Barbara 
an had to be an extremely spiky and ‘ prod- 


with great efficiency. There was a very odd 
lodger (or unpaying guest), compact of such 
harmless lies as he could invent and such ale 
"as he could afford. Philip Stainton, as one would 
, proved to be the right man for this 
ind of beery, benign, and affable fraudulence. 


CA 


William Lucas, as her monosyllabic ‘and 
mysterious boy-friend with a wad of money 
“and a heart of gold, held their corners well. As 
play ‘The Fifty Mark’ just sufficed for a 
“far-from-Orwellite evening: as a performance 
“it was consistently agreeable. 

Consistently agreeable, every Friday, are ‘ The 
‘Groves’, who must be next-door neighbours to 
the Merediths of ‘The Fifty Mark’. If you 
dike family circles in suburban sagas, circles in 
hich the smuggling of a forbidden pet rabbit is 
momentous as the Major Problem (and I 
ancy millions do like them), then here is general 
by. The dialogue and events are natural and 
the acting, led by Ruth Dunning, Nancy 
Roberts, and Edward Evans, is, week by weck, 
ust what is wanted: Hum-drummery, if you 
but the Big Drums of acting are not 
alles for the Lime Grove Groves. 

On January 4 one of Gordon Daviot’s post- 
mous plays, ‘Sweet Coz’, proved, despite a 
rdly credible story, to be a highly enjoyable 
rifle. It ran for an hour, an excellent length 
for television. Unless they are written by the 
ll-conquering Mr. Rattigan, nobody now wants 
eces of that size. Plays, in order to please, 
either be one-acters of half-an-hour, 
for the amateur market, or the three- 
7 ss of two hours or more, for the professional 
eatre, As a result of this, scripts with just 
ugh matter for two acts are often padded out 
de a third and so make them saleable; 
ess, while adding to the Profitable 
poevoehss the quality. Many pieces 
: on for two hours in order 


or is not compelled to give the public 


~ 
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| scene from Mozart’s 
Figaro’, with (left to right) Alexander Young, Marion Studholme, Patricia 


“nose” sister-in-law. Both handled their problem ° 


Mercy Haystead as a dark, defiant daughter, and ~ 
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“The Marriage of ‘The Fifty Mark’: 


the 120 to 150 minutes naturally desired by 
those who have paid as much as fifteen shillings 
for a seat. A piece lasting one hour is plenty 
for the eyes; further, it does not occupy the 
bulk of the viewers’ evening or dominate the 
whole programme. For my part, I hope there 
will be more of these productions lasting sixty 
minutes instead of a hundred. 

In Gordon Daviot’s piece there is that familiar 
character, the Stranger in the House. A woman 
doctor who has been encouraged to drink too 
much at the Hospital Ball has to be helped 
home by “a gentleman whom she found at a 
coffee-stall. He stays the night, occupying the 
bed of her brother, an odious young poet—a 
moral prig as well as an aesthetic pretender. Of 
course the latter turns up, and there have to 
be explanations, The interloper, in fact’an alco- 
holic architect, is passed off as a cousin: hence 
the title. 

Thus set forth, the story must seem trite 
enough. But the characters are freshly seen, the 
dialogue has real sparkle, and the parts were 
admirably cast and played by Jane Baxter as 
the doctor, Bernard Lee as the architect, Robert 
Eddison as that stuffed owl, the poet, and 
June Ellis as a breezy hospital colleague of the 
doctor’s. The director, Leonard Brett, established 
the right pace. The sixty-minutes pattern was 
just right for a play with little matter and 
much charm of method. Another five minutes 
would have been detrimental, another fifteen 
disastrous. 

In ‘ Variety Parade’ (January 8) it was shown 
that despite the calls of the pantomime season, 
it is possible to recruit some jovial personnel. 
Jack Hulbert guffawed and Cicely Courtneidge 
bridled: and boomed through an innocuous night- 
of-the-wedding sketch; Frances Day, with her 
Four Knights, offered perfectly timed numbers 
with plenty of attack and some bounty of 
assorted gifts for the audience; Terry Hall, a 
brilliantly tight-lip ventriloquist,. showed in- 
vention in choice of dummies, and Jimmy 


‘James brought an old-stage music-hall uproar. to 


the finale, backed with two of those gormless 
grotesques who, in turns of this kind, always 
hamper to assist. 

IvOR BROWN 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
Any Moment Now 


*A VERY ENTERTAINING, delightful, and intelli- 
gent person ’, says the Governor. Ah! But soon 
the Person is writing to a friend (and, for our 
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(left to right) William Lucas as Roy Clarke, Mercy 
Haystead as Carol Meredith, James Hayter as John Meredith, Gillian Lind as 
Lucy Meredith, Philip Stainton as Uncle Ted, and Barbara Cavan as Stella 


benefit, reading what he writes), ‘ The practica- 
bility of the plan turns upon whether the 
Governor and his wife are sound or light 
sleepers’. Oddly put, but sinister. The point is 
that the Person, though assumed to be a body- 
guard, is a hopeful assassin. This is Russia in 1903, 
a Russia tunnelled with conspiracies, (Somebody 
says, in effect, that a fine old tree has to be felied 
to make room for a railway line.) The play is 
“The Last Summer’ (Home), based by John Rich- 
mond on a book by Ricarda Huch. Throughout 
we wait for the avenger to strike. Love, we feel, 
may intervene, and yet we catch our breath at 
each new attempt to dispose of the Governor. 
John Richmond contrives to keep the play going, 
and to shatter us at the last just when we con- 
gratulate ourselves that we have got the whofe 
thing subtly worked out. Before then it is more 
than once on a splinter-edge. Certainly, when 
the assassin has to feign sleepwalking, a~ Gil- 
bertian line, ‘ Silent be, it was the cat’, rippled 
irreverently in the mind; and this led me on to 
a remark from the same opera; ‘ Wafted one 
moment into blazing day, by mocking hope— 
plunged the next into the Cimmerian darkness 
of tangible despair, I am but a living ganglion of 
irreconcilable antagonisms.’. 

The play seizes us because the assassin, the 
‘living ganglion’, is a good fellow in spite of 
his preoccupation with mock-somnambulism, 
primitive motor-cars, and possibly explosive 
typewriters. And the family has our heart, from 
the honest Governor to whom Malcolm Keen 
gives the proper weight, and his lovable wife 
racked with a remarkable variety of fears—none 
can say ‘Like a serpent’ as Avice Landone 
does—to the son, the daughters, and the pair of 
servants. Here they are, in the country outside 
St. Petersburg during this lovely summer, and 
the balloon may go up at any moment. I can 
hardly reveal whether it does or not. The main 
thing is that the play, though it wavers in 
retrospect, stands up in performance, and during 
the last few minutes the dramatist can squash 
any of us who have been too knowing. The 
cast, under Val Gielgud, sticks to its guns (not 
to say its cars and typewriters). As when a 
stage revolver is raised, I caught myself mutter- 
ing, ‘Any moment now’. 

That, too, is the note of ‘ Waiting for Gillian ’ 
(Home). When and how will she come to terms 
with herself? (The title has a second meaning.) 
She is conscious of her inadequacy; her husband 
is almost too good to be true. A motor accident 
complicates their lives. Ronald Millar, who has 
taken the play from a novel, ‘A Way Through the 
Wood’, by Nigel Balchin, changes Mr. Balchin’s 
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JANUARY 


‘GUILTY 
CHIMNEYS’” 


The Gas Council’s 
Smoke. Abatement film 
: “GUILTY CHIMNEYS’ 
is available on loan to 

approved borrowers 


YOU BURN COAL RAW, and what happens? You make 
smoke, which makes smog, and you destroy the raw 
materials of a hundred different products from paint 
to motor-spirit, from nylons to fertilizers. Smokeis not 
only a menace to health—it is the funeral pyre of 
wealth. 

Mr. Therm carbonises coal, and what happens ? He 


produces gas and coke, the two great smokeless fuels — 
highly efficient and clean burning. And he provides for 
British Industry (and for export) all the chemicals and 
substances that would otherwise be lost for ever to our 
National economy, Thus with one stone Mr. Therm kills 
two hateful birds—waste of wealth and menace to health. 
Mr. Therm’s way is much the more sensible, 


GAS AND co KE- heat high smoke 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL Issued by the Gas Council 
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chee ae Sato paar: com- 
ek wish that, at the end, Mr. Millar 


ge. It is too neat-a parcelling. 
Between Times with Braden’ (Home) we 


m a of inconsequences. Braden and his team, 
week, were less happy in set-pieces than in 
ietbeway pun or the mock-serious tag 
is now appearing at the Clapham 
» with Nat Temple in “Poet and 
tS 2 And, as usual, amiable rudeness 
7 e must, it seems, be Positive in these 
, and Braden’s programme is.a packed 
ook to one form of Positivism. He can be 
funny indeed in that reproving voice which 
nds to me, absurdly, like a sharp tap from 
crum b-brush; and it is a pity that the script is 
uneven. 
On ne has ‘to ‘say the samé about ‘Take It From 
ere’ (Light). Muir and Norden have been 
aking heavier weather than usual, though they 
a good notion Iast week in the crossword- 
(He'll lay the world at my—everyone 
them: four letters’), or the factory- 
‘ou left, all.the magic went out 
all”) which might have been written 
the C s of a later sketch: one begins to 
of that pair. Jimmy Edwards grits his way 
ough benignly, and we are ever apt to run 
nst-a- pun in the walking-the-Planché 
iar to ‘ Take It From Here’: the 
“Toujours la Poly, Tess! ’, 


Tome) s thinning; in the serial ‘ Ferdinand 
opez.’ (Home), Andrew Faulds has already 
his study of Trollope’s gold-digger; and, 


tual holder of the Bristol dukedom—than the 
2 es 8 8 ae wage entertaining, delightful, and 


: dS. & TREWIN 
“SPOKEN worD 
ae Town Forum 
E _ ONE-HUNDREDTH ‘edition’ of ‘Town 
m’ was broadcast from the Police Hall, 
last ‘Thursday evening. Like its 
n ‘Any Questions?’’ it is, as its listening 
dicts are aware, a travelling show, but, unlike 
y Questions? ’, it sometimes invites a team 
another country to come and face our 
sular curiosity and, now and then, will even 
ature itself across the Channel to submit a 
‘selection of our natives to foreign examina- 
_ But these adventures must, of course, be 
nited by the fact that the performances are 
yays in English so that they have to be 
ed to those countries where English is 
widely spoken and understood. So far, it 
sited eight European countries. 
this” occasion “Town Forum’ invited 
- Europeans, — each from a 
aga to form the panel. From 
- Pierre-' “Lapie, Socialist 


2) Hinghan 
* 


is in 
e persiflage of ‘A Life of Bliss” ” 


On ‘Approval ’* (Light), what more can ’ 


| Music 


he present international _ situation, 
ow to improve our relations with the 


communist countries, the visitors’ opinions on 


British international policy. None, in fact, was 
calculated, as at other of these meetings, to 
provide comic relief.. Nevertheless, many of the 
answers, all of them equally serious, were ex- 
pressed with a humour which gave warmth and 
liveliness to the proceedings. There can be no 


. doubt that ‘Town Forum’, in bringing us into 


immediate contact with the views and persons 
of other nations, does valuable work in promo- 


ting. international good-fellowship. How long 
will it be, I wonder, before it will face us with 
a team from Peking or Moscow, or will itself 


push through the Iron Curtain for an evening’s 
discussion in those cities? After all, football 
teams, trade deputations, and chess-players have 
already discovered an open-sesame. 

Two evenings earlier, a different sort of town 
forum was presented by Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
Dr. V. E. Nash-Williams, and Dr. Glyn Daniel, 
in their. discussion on ‘the recent excavations at 
the Roman fortress of Caerleon and in general 
on the Roman invasion and occupation of Wales. 
This was the sixteenth of the series ‘The 
Archaeologist’ and, like all these programmes, it 
gave, in the course of an easy-going conversa- 
tion, many fascinating details about our buried 
past, more and more of which is being brought 
to light as time goes on. 

I suppose critics who like to pop writers 
neatly into pigeon-holes would call Chekhov. an 
objective writer, yet he emerges from his stories 
and plays as. an extraordinarily real and 
sympathetic person, a man about whom one 
craves to know all that can be known; and so 


“one could: not but be deeply concerned in ‘The 
‘Death of Anton Chekhov’ by Leo Rabeneck 


who, as a young man already acquainted with 


him and his wife, happened to be staying in the 


German hotel where he died, and was actually 


_ present at his death. But the talk could tell us 


little of Chekhov himself and I hope we may 
some day hear something from Mr. Rabeneck 
about the living Chekhov as he knew him. 
Frank Kermode, in ‘Ten Sonnets of Shake- 
speare ’, which he had selected for a programme 
of comment and readings, described the sonnets 
as the finest poetry of passion in the language 
and he remarked, in passing, that if ever the 
youth and the dark lady to whom they are 
addressed are identified this will tell us little 
about the sonnets themselves. The ten sonnets 
in the programme, none of them among the 
more familiar ones usually included in antholo- 
gies, were evidently chosen for the depth and 
complexity of the passion they express. After 
each prefatory comment Anthony Jacobs read 
the sonnet itself, and after the tenth he read the 
whole ten over again. It is a long time since I 
have been so completely engrossed by a broad- 
cast. Mr. Kermode’s comments, brief and 
illuminating, pointed to the special mood of 
each and then followed Mr. Jacob’s reading 
which, while strictly observing the form and 
rhythm, had an intensity which never became 
factitious and, besides, presented the sense and 
syntax with ‘all possible lucidity. When the 
broadcast.ended I came to myself with the feel- 


158 that I had been travelling in another world. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


The Birth of an Opera 
THE RECENT BROADCAST of Strauss’ ‘ Der Rosen- 


kavalier’ was prefaced on the previous evening 
(and followed last Thursday) by a dramatisation 


- of the -correspondence . between the composer 
d and his librettist, Strauss’ letters being read by 


Andrew Cruickshank and von Hofmannsthal’s 


he igh in aed all on serious — 


P smgeed geebe, while John ee Provided 


'- Rf . . 

bt COROT narration. As a radio ‘ feature’, 
this prog 
sphere, but I 


does not come within my 
y perhaps be allowed to say that 
it seemed to me well done, not over-dramatised, 
but truthful in emphasis. Even though one 
might have read the correspondence, it served as 
a useful reminder of the hammering to which 
the text was subjected in the course of the 
opera’s composition, Strauss criticising this, 
rejecting that, and demanding t’other, while the 
sensitive poet retorted with reasons for what he 
had done and sometimes disputed the musical 
treatment of certain passages. So one came to 
a hearing of the opera itself with a refreshed 
understanding of its finer points. 

And what a wonderful performance it was! — 
or is, for this was a commercial recording which 
anyone with an adequate. gramophone may 
Possess as a continuing delight. Its outstanding 
merits are the playing of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the direction of Erich 
Kleiber, the generally high level of singing 
throughout the cast, and the extraordinarily good 
balance achieved between voices and orchestra. 
The details of the scoring were unusually clear, 
yet Kleiber never’ allowed the instruments ‘to 
drown the words. Perhaps "the most remarkable 
Passage was the final exit of Baron Ochs in 
Act III, which is too often a chaotic turmoil in 
which no detail can be distinguished. Kleiber, 
taking the music steadily, gets everything in 
focus, and one can even hear for once what the 
waiters, coachmen, and musicians are shouting 
at the discomfited Baron. 

It was a little unkind to the principal singers 
to illustrate the previous evening’s discourse with 
excerpts from the famous recording made thirty 
years ago under Bruno Walter’s direction. With 
the voices of Lehmann, Schumann, and Mayr 
still fresh in our ears, Maria Reining, Hilde 
Gueden and Ludwig Weber were severely handi- 
capped. But it is no use repining for the voices 
of yesteryear, and, at least, Sena Jurinac proved 
to be the Oktavian of our dreams, steady of 
voice, passionate in utterance, and obviously 
enjoying the fun of Mariandel’s Viennese slang 
in the last act. Gueden’s Sophie was charming 
with its effect of youth and innocence, even if 
she did not manage to float that high-soaring 
phrase about the silver rose in the ideal manner. 
And Weber is a splendid Ochs with wonderful 
even tone right down to the low C of his exit 
in Act I. It is true that he does not so completely 
as Mayr did convey the dawning of intelligence 
as he puts two and two together in his final 
scene, and his:subsequent vain hope that, in the 
light of this intelligence, bygones may be 
allowed to be bygones. His Ochs is rather dryer, 
less richly comic; he gets his words over with 
exemplary clarity and intelligence, never allow- 
ing them to become a mere gabble. And Reining, 
the Marschallin? Here, alas! was a weakness at 
the most important point, for, competent singer 
as she is, she does not sufficiently command the 
notes of pathos and tenderness; moreover the 
vocal tone was too unsteady. 

How one would like to have a sight of the 
interchange of views between composer and 
librettist on the -subject of ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’, which was given a second broadcast 

on Tuesday of last week! Walton, a novice in 
opera, might not show the authority of the 
already experienced Strauss. Yet, time and again, 
I noted how astonishingly he hits on exactly the 
right operatic thing to do. Consider, for instance, 
Diomede’s discovery of Cressida concealed in 
Pandarus’ house. The overbearing Greek has 
been blustering, but when he pulls the curtain 
aside, the orchestra sinks to a piano and fades 
out altogether as Diomede stands there speech- 
less at Cressida’s beauty. Then he finds his 
voice to whisper, unaccompanied, ‘ Impregnable 
Troy, are these your fabled riches?’ Such 
things—and there are many of them—quite out- 
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_ weigh the abvouy felts of redundancy whic 
“are easily remedied. 

Since the first night the performance of 
*Troilus’ has enormously improved. Miss 
Laszlo sang with the authority that comes with 
confidence, and Mr. Pears, who was ill on 
December 3, had fully regained his voice and 
_ showed us the full quality of Walton’s concep- 
tion of Pandarus. The voice of the oracle, too— 
this may have been the effect ‘of the 


in the theatre—sounded less like that 
of the lady at Paddington who tells us which 
train is going where through a similar device. 
But is this even now the voice of Apollo? No 


-ar- THE LISTENER 


Walton has been accused of not doing any- 
thing‘ new’ in his opera. Yet, while it is true 
that he shows himself more than ever conserva- 
tive and that he has not disdained to learn from 
previous composers of opera—he would have 
been foolish indeed not to study them—there is 
sutely something new in the distinctly English 
vocal melody which he has created out of Italiah 
and German models, and a personal, distinctive 
character in the handling of the orchestra, 
which, by the way, is never allowed to obscure 
the voices. I should have thought that to have 
written melodies like Troilus’ ‘Child. of the 
wine-dark wave’ (splendidly sung by Richard 
Lewis) or the little duet which opens the second 
scene of Act II was to have made a new and 
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original éontribution to the operatic stage. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, who directed the per- 


“formance with authority, conducted on Sunday 


afternoon a performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
Mass at the Albert Hall—a welcome change 
from the round of popular classics which 
normally fill these programmes. It was a good, 
sound performance with the B.B.C. and Royal 
Choral Societies singing ‘all out’ in the ‘ Dies 
Irae’, though sometimes too much ‘all in’ 
where Verdi, knowing the singers of his day, 
put in a few extra ps to ensure that they did 
not shout. The soloists, if not of festival rank, 
sang well together and both the tenor and the 
bass distinguished themselves in their solos. 
DyYNELEY. Hussey 


Schubert and the Piano 


By WILFRID MELLERS 


The first of a series of programmes of Schubert's piano music will be broadcast at 8.5 p.m. on Tuesday, January 18 (Third) 


HE Viennese classical composers were 

all revolutionaries in that they reacted 

against elements in the world in which 

they lived. Mozart’s reaction was more 
“conscious than Haydn’s and Beethoven’s more 
conscious than Mozart’s. Yet Beethoven no 
less than his predecessors believed in civilisation: 

; at least he thought that although change was 
necessary it was feasible. ~ With Schubert we 
approach the typically romantic view of life. 
Like Beethoven, he was aware of political op- 
_ pression. in. Austria; . unlike Beethoven, he 
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to do anything about it. Greatly as he admired 
‘ Beethoven, he deplored what he called his 
“eccentricity, which drives a man to distraction 
instead of resolving him in love’. So Schubert’s 
own quintessential music seems to be created 
’ simultaneously out of conflict with the world 
as it was, and out of a utopian yearning for 
Viennese civilisation as he imagined it had once 
been. He becomes his own Wanderer: com- 
muning with solitude he discovers a world-of 
' the imagination which can satisfy as real life 


cannot. 

The ‘Winterreise’ is Schubert’s most pro- 
_ found expression of this concept of the solitary 
‘Pilgrim; and the song ‘ Friihlingstraum’ epito- 
mises the Schubertian paradox. The sensuously 
harmonised, folk-like melody, yearning up to 
the major sixth and drooping down to the 
fourth, is his dream of spring, his nostalgia for 
_a lost innocence. The Raven of experience 
shatters the dream in rapid sequential modu- 
lations ending in the minor. The slow section 
that follows hovers between major and minor, 
questioning whether the dream be revelation or 
deceit. The final answer is the stark minor 
triad: innocence once lost is lost forever. 
This equilibrium between innocence and 
xperience—between lyricism and tonal drama 

is characteristic of all Schubert’s mature 
music, though he takes longer to attain it in 
instrumental music than in song. To create a 
F Ges etd which should not deny his innate 
lyricism and the rhapsodic waywardness of his 
ions, hepet pee Rag of Pe 
a urgency ta style, was indee 
=e 


a piano composer, Schubert was less over- 
d classical heritage. The piano was 
_improvisatory; 
) the fluency of the impro- 
ydic gift and the luxuriance of his 
ore spontaneously than do the early 


Bio do it impossible or perhaps undesirable - 


~ piano sonata. 


'—in common with the A major. 


of Schubert’s later work are all present—the 
song tunes that proliferate in motives capablé 
of dramatic development; the keyboard figura- 
tions derived from ‘expressive’ song accom- 
paniments; the sonorous spacing of the piano 
writing; the sensuously wandering modulations, 
usually tending flatwards. 

The youthful phase of Schubert’s sonatas 
concludes with his first entirely successful song- 
sonata—the exquisite A major of 1819: a work 
on a modestly Mozartian scale which is. essen- 
tially Schubertian in spirit. The first song- 
melody is smilingly innocent; the presence of 
the ‘wanderer’ rhythm-—in the second subject, 
however, suggests that the possession of inno- 
cence is precarious. In the little coda the chrom- 
atic alteration and the warm spacing of the piano 
writing emphasise the retrospective quality of 
the music’s happiness. Already this is a young 
man’s dream of youth. 

Schubert did not compose another piano 
sonata for four years—a long period in so 
copiously creative a career. He then produced 
three works utterly different in character from 
the A major. This work is the apotheosis of 
Schubert the lyrical song-writer in terms of the 
The two tragic A minor sonatas 
(Op. 42 and Op. 143) and the unfinished C 
major are the apotheosis of the dramatic song- 
writer. They have one quality—their economy 
But it is now 
an economy of tension, observable as much in 
the elliptical ambiguities between major and 


minor tonality as in the stark, austere keyboard 


writing, as compared with the earlier luxuriance. 
The keyboard texture often suggests orchestral 
effects, as it does in the later songs. We must 
remember that-for the romantics the piano was 
essentially an evocative instrument. 

The next sonata, the D major, Op.. 53, is 
again different in mood. Unique among Schu- 
bert’s sonatas in being written for a professional 
virtuoso, it is appropriately opulent in lyricism, 
harmony, and keyboard technique. The tense 
bareness of the A minor sonatas and the rich- 
ness of Op. 53 meet in the style of the last four 
sonatas, which are the culmination of Schubert’s 
work as a keyboard composer. The radiant G 
major certainly resolves tragedy in love; the 
posthumous A major at last exorcises the 
daemon of Beethoven by reconciling his heroic 
grandeur with Schubertian lyricism. But 
Schubert’s most profound (and  un-Beet- 
hovenian) fusion of song-melody with drama is 
the first movement of the B flat sonata. The 


serenely singing first theme oscillates between 


the Sic and Schubert’s submissive flat-sub- 
mediant. It appears to soothe: no Beet- 


hovenian aggression here, but rather regression 
to childhood’s single-minded simplicity. . Yet 
the most mysterious drama is attained in the 
modulatory equivocations of the long, quiet 
approach to the recapitulation. —The movement’s 
“heavenly length’ is inherent both in the nature 
of the themes and in Schubert’s conception of 
the ‘dramatic. 

Much the same is true of the slow movement. 
We are lulled to bliss by the seductive melody’s 
barcarolle rhythm, until the softest enharmonic 
modulations seem to open the ground beneath 
our feet. We are unsure whether the dream 
comforts, or breaks the heart. In other slow 
movements, notably those of the D major and 
the posthumous A major, this ambivalence 
between innocence and experience is more 
direct: cantabile song is ferociously disrupted 
by whirling figurations and abrupt enharmonic 
modulations, in a large-scale instrumental ver- 
sion of the ‘ Frihlingstraum ’ rondo. 

Schubert wrote music for the Church, which 
he no longer believed in; so that his music is 
never liturgical in spirit. He wrote operas, 
though he no longer believed in the State which 
heroic opera had been designed to celebrate; 
so -that his operas were unperformed or unsuc- 
cessful. All his greatest music he wrote for him- 
self and his friends: he is a composer of 
Friendship as Bach was a composer of the 
Church and Handel a composer of the State. 
Yet he could not keep himself alive by writing 
for himself and his friends: As a- free-lance 
musician he had to produce quantities of enter- 
tainment music for a degenerate aristocracy and 
a sentimental bourgeoisie whose tastes he could 
not fully share. Thus a vast proportion of his 
piano music consists of occasional music for 
domestic consumption. He enjoyed writing these 
waltzes and marches, but would certainly have 
preferred to compose more sonatas. 

In the last few years of his life, however, he 
makes an asset of limitations. The domestic 
medium of the piano duet (symbol of friendship) 
prompts him to some of his most tragic utter- 
ances, which might have been symphonies if 
orchestras had been available to play them; and 
the salon piece itself becomes a personal con- 
fession. The early dances.were occasional music 
that both technically and imaginatively measured 
up to the occasion; the last dances, the C sharp 
minor ‘Moment musical’ and the ‘ Klavier- 
stiicke’ of 1828, are testaments as romantically 
lonely as the dances and nocturnes of Chopin. 
Probably Schubert himself was not conscious of 
the change. Publishers and public probably felt 
that they, rather than Schubert’s music, had 
been sold. 
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DISK and TAPE 


RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The MSS range of recording equipment extends 
from DISK and MAGNETIC TAPE recorders for 
professional and domestic use, to complete studio 
disk equipment for broadcasting purposes. Illus- 
trated here is the portable Tape Recorder PMR/J3, 
MSS also make high quality recording tape for 
studio and instrumentation use, and.disks for 
every recording and processing purpose. 

Further information—including catalogues and 
price lists for all MSS prdducts—is available on 


request. 
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Investment Booklet. 
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When it comes to watering, it is as 
; mind that too much is just as 


t damp. If you tap. the side of the pot 
r knuckles or a piece of wood, it should 
d hollow, it should give a dull sound. 
“fthe plant wants watering, just fill the top of 


idea.to have about an inch or so of 
ay stone chips or gravel in 2 bottom of the 


ere there are big changes in the extremes. of 
temperature. Plants cannot stand a room which 

: say, hot when you are sitting in it and then, 

-at night, when you have let the fire out, turns 
very cold. - 

Many of us who live in towns know only 

‘too. well how quickly our clothes and furnish- 


; 


Sat ‘plants, and so washing is equally, if not 
important if they are to look attractive. 
as your plants are not of the succulent 
y; BG have furry leaves, I would suggest 
1 or sponging the leaves about once a 
week. This is a good thing for removing dust 
and other impurities and it means that the 

Ke breathe again. Sometimes, on- warm, 
eran days, stand your plants. outside. It. will 


hee 7-25. gh 


OSE the most important things fox: 
dlants are water, fresh air, and light— 
‘order. Although that sounds simple; 
sing how many people find themselves | 


ittle. How often a plant should ie-4 
nds on various conditions, such as - 
- and weather and the soil in the pot.- 
way is to feel the soil. It wants always © 


‘any circumstances, let the 
id in water, as this will rot the roots,’ mati 


) Rot keep ‘plants in draughts or in rooms 
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freshen them up Papi Fs Do not. transfer 
your plants into what I call ‘ fancy pots ’.-There 
is nothing to beat the ordinary gardener’s 
flower pot; you can stand that in what you like. 

To make the most of the modern pot plants 
and flowering shrubs, I think it is-best to exer- 
cise what I once heard somebody call ‘an 
elegant economy’. Too many different varieties 
tend. to detract from one another, See that they 


-get plenty of daylight, as this not only shows. 


_ them off to better advantage but those plants 


with water. Let it soak right through and _. 


which have coloured foliage will not acquire 
their colour without some sunshine and those 
that already have it will tend to lose it. But you 
need to be careful to see that, if you have them 


_in the window, they are not in a draught. If it 
_turns frosty outside, the glass can soon transfer 


ings: get dirty if not washed. The same happens . 


the cold to the air mside, with disastrous results 
to any plants nearby. 

Strange as it may seem, many plants do not 
mind central heating, providing they are not 
stuck right on top of a radiator, but -they detest 
gas in any shape or form. I do not quite know 
which they hate most—gas or people who ‘ must 
touch’, Plants are there to be looked at, not 
fingered. If, after you have had your house plants 
some time, you notice that the leaves are’ getting 
smaller and the growth weakening, it is usually 


a sure sign that the plant needs feeding with a 


fertiliser. You can get some ready mixed in 


small tins. Just sprinkle it on the earth and 
water it in. Follow the directions closely and 
do not exceed the quantities advised on the tin. 


“In feeding, make sure -the soil. is thoroughly 


moist beforehand, and apply the fertiliser to 
foliage plants during their period of growth, but 
with flowering shrubs wait until you can see the 


_ flowers just appearing. 


Lyx PA for those who like to have their indoor 


Plants in window-boxes on the inside of the 
windows: first, line the box with moss and 
fibre and fill up with Jight soil. Then sink your 
pot plants, complete with pot, into this, You 
can then-change them whenever you like with- 
out any fuss or mess. It also keeps the roots con- 
fined ‘so that they can be fed more easily, and, 
since the soil is changed every time you change 
the plants, you will not need to change the 
whole boxful.— Woman’s Hour?’ 
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"same fetter representing the same digit throughout _ 
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9A 37A 
ANGLICAN = LEAN X PALE 


1D 42A 
3 x KINGS = ORIENT 


; 4D 36D 7D 
-IANTHE = LILY kK MAY 


6A 2D 25A 
TRENT = LAST + CASE 


14D 3D 27A 
SEEANIGE ce TENTS -+ GURTH + 1000 


18D 38D :16D.—Sss 5D 

ENTWIST = (DEVA + DATE + WAD) 
32A 

x EAR ~ 
19D 12A 26D 

APPLE + JELLY = SHAPE 


31D 
= (OX0)3 
MA. 13h.) 6De* 
JUNE + JULY = APRIL 


25D 40D 41A 
“ALERT = CAR X LIT 
30A 34D 28A 
HANDSOME = HOME X SHOD 


 33A 10D 15A_ 
__ PEELING = SUN X SALEP 


M. °°35D © 45A.. 43A’~ 29A 
KILT + SARK = TREE + SKY 
N. 39D 42D 17D 22A 
TIP + LSD + OOF = SOP 
Oo. 44A 46A 11D 8A» 
TREETOP = PHIL X (KILT — HOLE) 
Pp. 474 20A 


21D 
(MARE + PIER)? = DEMOCRAT 
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NOTES 

8-13. STEELE. 4-8. woTTon. 5-L5. PINERO. 6-12. POWELL. 
4-32. . NEWMAN, 9-31. PETAIN. 11-2. ALISON. 16-7. BROWNE. 
17-35. GODLEY. 19-21. piBpiIN. 20-2. EDISON, 22-30. rruRBI. 
23-14, HUNTER. 24-18, ARNOLD. 25-8. WALTON. 26-12. 
CABELL. 27-33, GRAHAM, 28-34. MURRAY. 29-8, BURTON. 
31-1, NAIRNE, 32-35. MANLEY. 36-10. SHEALE. 

Quotations are to be found in ‘ Oxford Dictionary~ of 


Quotations *, and ‘ Treasury of Humorous Quotations ’ 
(Esar and Bentley). : 
Prizewinners: 1st prize: T. Seath (Richmond, 


Surrey); 2nd prize: A. J. Hughes (Sutton Cold- 
field); 3rd prize: R. G. Allen (Taunton) 


e A ‘Degree of the University of Londen’ is a very valu qué 
may be obtained without residence or attendance at’ lectures. Not 
- examinations have to be passed, but ‘wo only under certain conditions 
- 1887, U.C.C. provides’ specially planned home study courses for E f 

and the Intermediate and. Final examinations for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ.), | alone. Opportu 
B.Sc.(Soc.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. The College has a staff of highly. qualified ds Abie Ba dail 
specialist Tutors, and the moderate tuition fees may be paid by instalments. Teasing dai fare. 


“Over 36,000 U.C.C. students PASSED London University exams., 1920-1953. | *° ‘learn the ropes’. If =e sade 
+h: wanted 1 to write wh 


* epee PCiUs containing full information free. from the ¢ Registra, a there can be ‘no better 


“s UNIVERSITY © 
"CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE pea me nage 


, Ba BURLINGTON ‘HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE Fs coaching that is entirely individual. 
Pi oe | Itisthe quality of this personal coachi 


that makes the difference betw 
success and failure, the pire rat, 


‘Y caused ‘Truth’ to say:‘The Ls}. aes 

LEARN ANOTHER |e ome. 
| Remember that the LSJ was stoutidedk 
wages the aegis of that great joule 
Lord Northcliffe. © £5 “ . 
rae ee ais If you feel attracted to any form ok 
a taf 55 writing, you should seek the School’s 
THE EASY AS ci i Mr Lw WAY - advice. The free book ‘Writing for the 
sae Press’ makes no extravagant promises 


i | but: describes moderately the methods 
~Assimil - ‘is the accepted Continental method ‘that eichan you, i ina | of the School-and shows how-you car 


few months, languages as they are spoken = without the drudgery enter a field that is open to all. The 


5 sh ar matter what your Saanton or 
prospects, a University Degree is 
a good thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
‘| without ‘going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three examinations. 
(in some cases, two). You can pre- 
pate for these AT HOME AND IN 
LEISURE HOURS with* the™ experi- 
enced help of Wolsey Hall (founded 
in 1894). Conducted by a_staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey 
Hall postal. courses have enabled 
thousands of men and. women -to 
obtain degrees, thereby increasing, 
their mental abilities, widening their 
outlook, and raising their status. 


‘Prospectus 


School of Joumhelisitt has. had 35 5 years 


may be obtained from 


C.D. PARKER, M.A., LLD., of learning by heart. > gh React bed apifees Re low—advice i is s free frm: PS 
irector of Studies, Dept. FES, + , fos 
= -Assimil Books alone, or preferably 4 éointsinadion of Book = and- on ~ “Chief Secretary, oa 


_ WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 


Records, bring you a thoroughly practical. and satisfying means of ‘LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
“home study. For over a quarter. of a. ‘century, the Assimil ‘system. 87 Gordon Square, London, WoT 


“has been recognised on the Continent as the easiest modern method _ 


i phy Ph ~ MuSeum 4574 Be t 
a's he of learning languages. ‘It is a great success. | ‘Try it and ao _ a > Vit ee eee 
Bete Tarr ™=m | become Be another enthusiast. Be Tee | Seen SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION | 
fom B @Q a MV a st eri. Assimil offer Complete Courses i n=. SS Meme for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
OS a . S = | FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, ENGLISH & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 
poee a) 2 = 
laa ~—0 f E n g d | $ h. Courses Shae available for those whose native tongue is not English. 5 _ | -Anieootin cologne erate _ 
2 ourse consists of 20 Records and Text Book, o> “the most convenient means of preparation for 
+ oe ' You are judged by. the way you ined ae terms available. . Sey Fs ‘< 5 the General Certificate of Education examina- 


tion; B:Sc. Econ.; LL.B.; and other external 
London University Degrees, Civil Service, Lecal 
- Government and Cicserelal Examiaations. Ste 


and write. 


> Improve your English quickly by obit 
- Regent Institute way. Many students say that © 


>, ¥ ‘the moderate fee’charged for the Effective. s Also.expert postal Cation a rai Eas 
ee English Course is the best investment they~| > i "Please send your Free Brochure on. > Sea ior ski ere ies. Mi af Accountaney,; 
Beer aexe ey er mage. The tuition is so planned that ‘3 | . ASSIMIL LANGUAGE COURSES. ecre ppt Wy venecls merecticn e 

oa “4 PT Sie advance tien tees be Pea t oar | In French, Italian, Spanish, German,’ Russian. am interested. aeaiate Be th coneiaeaiad subjects. ~ 

i . Duss Wen Bay Be ow WhO 5 mp ee oy es | ‘ing Records G Books eg - More than $0,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 
ae » — W.8—enclosing 23d. stamp—for an-interesting | = * a Guarantee. of ecrme eas Succogtsts 
< 15-Minute Test (with key) and_“Word | 


payable by instalments; —_> ; 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (D1/' 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
wee ALBANS a 


+ Mastery” (the Prospectus)—without obi igation. _NAME peace A 
“ ~ Pe “ 5 € we + " 
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ADDRESS et : 
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~ MERLIN. 


was a Magician — ‘| ~ See 

and the satisfaction proved by all who came on || 2ADIO GRAM OPE ON Es 
MERLIN MINSHALL’S Personally Planned.||> 
and Bscorted .1954 Hellenic Cruises is the basis | +e 
of: an even better, more exciting cruise in 1955... TF 


ISTANBUL | 


sath ASIA. MINOR, ATHENS, 
VENICE (4, 500 miles) \ 


Explore’ the fabulous Capital of ‘the Ola Otto 
man Empire. Cross the Hellespont into ASIA. |, 
Shop in Oriental Bazaars. Reawaken the Magic 
of the. Parthenon, Laze in a Venetian Gondola: | 

17 Days: small parties: every fortnight: 
~Revised programme from 72 Gns, — 
Now by Italian ship: escorted “by. an expert; 
3 Days Venice and 5 included exéursions< ‘| 
Special EASTER Departure: 6 April. 
“Early Booking Essential. 


Vpivoceat Electronic Products. 
: Also: Sea and Stin in YUGOSLAVIA: 


36, Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
15 Days with 2 in Venice: 29 Gns, . *% * 


or VENICE on a Shoestring: | 39-Gns. { 
TRAVEL PLANNING LTD., , 135 Sloane St., S. W.1 
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|| inDiviDUALLY ‘DESIGNED “FOR. 
THOSE ‘WHO » SEEK PERFECTION. 
SAT REASONABLE COST . 

EXISTING INSTRUMENTS. REBUILT. 
| TO. MODERN ‘HIGH ico 


ie ~ STANDARDS 


_VAL D‘AOSTA. AND ey - ate 

- RIVIERA........ my 
VERONA, VENICE LAKE 
Y es verve EBB, 
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he 
* % Please write for details and name 
: of nearest agents, 


CHAPPELL | 


_. CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. 
ss 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
Be 9 , Telephone: MAY fair 7600 
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